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Morality of the Profit System 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 



























Whilst Catholic social philosophy makes the claim that every 
economic system must be subject to the moral law and that all 
industrial activity, as all human activity, must be motivated by 
moral considerations and regulated by moral norms, it does not 
assert that there exists an economic order, deduced from the 
principles of natural justice and derived from Christian ideals, 
which has absolute validity for all times and an obligatory charac- 
ter for all circumstances. The fact that economic arrangements 
are conditioned by historical, cultural, technical and physical 
factors makes it impossible to impose upon them an unchanging 
pattern. The relation of moral laws to economic activity is 
perhaps best described by stating that the former constitute the 
negative norms of the latter. This, however, must not be con- 
strued as meaning that any economic situation could be accepted 
as a legitimate reason to evade the dictates of justice and to set 
aside the requirements of the moral law. In every economic order 
the ideals of justice must be realized to their full extent. The 
material content of the demands of justice is subject to variations 
due to factors over which man has no control, but the proper 
proportion to be observed in the distribution of the national 
product must undergo no changes. It is plain that, where there 
is little to share, the portion allotted to each one is of necessity 
small. What justice decrees for the worker in an economy of 
scarcity in the form of wages will be quite different from what it 
proclaims as his right in an economy of abundance, but in both 
cases it demands that the share he receives maintain a reasonable 
relation to what the other members of the community appro- 
449 
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priate as their own. Formally speaking, justice in all economic 
systems must be the same. Hence, when we say that no economic 
system can exclusively be labelled Christian, we are far from ap- 
proving of degrees of justice and accepting inferior standards for 
one time as compared with another. Accordingly, if in a given 
economic order the income of labor were far superior to the com- 
pensation it received in another system but bore no proportionate 
relation to the general wealth existing at the time, that system 
would, for all that, not deserve to be called just, though in a 
material way it would compare favorably to another order in 
which the living standards of the wage-earner are actually lower. 
The income which the different members of society receive must 
not be determined with regard to the past but in relation to the 
possibilities of the present. Christian morality is indifferent to 
economic organization and to the technical aspects of industrial 
production, because these depend on an historical and material 
background, but it is never tolerant of a lesser justice or the 
violation of essential human rights. Now, the profit system does 
not preclude justice on account of its inherent nature, but only by 
reason of certain accidental features which it is possible to 
eliminate. Thus, it can be made to serve the demands of a full 
justice and to promote the common good provided the necessary 
safeguards are applied. Not competition but unrestricted com- 
petition has been condemned by the Papal Encyclicals; not the 
seeking of gain is wrong, but the making of gain the exclusive 
and all-commanding object; not self-love is bad, but unregulated 
self-love. Competition, when properly limited, can well go to- 
gether with codperation; the desire for profit (that is, a reasonable 
reward for one’s work) need not clash with the motive of service; 
and a well-ordered self-love is not only the pattern of charity but 
its very foundation. 

It may, however, be admitted that, absolutely speaking, one 
economic system is more favorable to the realization of Christian 
ideals than another, and that as a consequence Catholic sociology 
should give preference to this one. To prove the absolute superi- 
ority of one economic system over another would be no easy task, 
as there are so many angles of the situation which must be taken 
into consideration. If, for example, the wage system tempts the 
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employer to injustice, it on the other hand makes for marked 
efficiency of production and is calculated to secure industry on the 
part of the worker. Democratic organization of industry will 
eliminate the temptation to injustice on the part of the employer, 
but will open the door to the same forms of corruption which 
characterize our political democracy. Opportunities for wrong- 
doing and temptations beset every conceivable economic arrange- 
ment, and consequently from the standpoint of the possibility of 
abuse we would have difficulty in deciding in favor of the one 
rather than the other. This, however, Christian sociology sug- 
gests: that we study carefully each particular system in order 
to discover its weak point (that is, the point where it offers too 
much leeway to human passion), and then devise the necessary 
restraints for the curbing of this passion. In this manner the 
system can be rendered morally inoffensive, and its peculiar 
advantages will be preserved. The relative superiority of one 
economic arrangement over another has to be established on the 
basis of the general educational conditions of the entire people, 
the stage of the technical development of industry, and the 
character of the resources of the country. To lift the medieval 
guild system bodily out of its historical setting and place it in a 
modern economic environment would be an anachronism of the 
worst type and result in serious drawbacks. By way of com- 
parison, we might refer to the architectural styles of the Middle 
Ages, which, though beautiful in themselves, cannot simply be 
revived in our days, because they are not adapted to the structural 
materials which we use and which naturally call for new and 
original designs. In this matter we can accept the well-balanced 
judgment of Dr. Heinrich Weber and Dr. Peter Tischleder, who 
in their joint treatise say: ‘“True, the medieval vocational or- 
ganization of economic and social life with its compulsory pro- 
visions and protective features, with its rigid restrictions of in- 
dustrial liberty and its restraints imposed on individuals, auto- 
matically secured production for social need. Yet, this vocational 
articulation, especially in its medieval form, in spite of the valu- 
able moral ideas which it embodies, does not represent an absolute 
category of social organization, enjoying exclusive ethical sanc- 
tion, but only a social constitution which manifestly arose out of 
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specifically medieval conditions.” This must not be taken as 
being in opposition to the Holy Father’s plea for the restoration 
of occupational groups in modern society. The Pope does not 
just think of bringing back the medieval guilds, but has in mind 
the formation of groups that will do away with our modern in- 
dustrial classes and at the same time harmonize with the exi- 
gencies of present-day industry. That this is his view may be 
gathered from the fact that he looks upon these groups as a 
natural development, since he explicitly remarks: ‘These groups, 
in a true sense autonomous, are considered by many to be, if not 
essential to civil society, at least its natural and spontaneous 
development.” The whole context in which this passage occurs 
shows that nothing is further from the thought of the Supreme 
Pontiff than a mere repristination of antiquated forms. In fact, 
it will be the vital task of our times to find an appropriate or- 
ganization for our economic life in which the social purpose of 
production can adequately express itself. 


Inherent Dangers of the Profit System 


The dangers associated with the profit system belong to the 
moral as well as the social order. The profit system on account 
of its own innate tendency contains the most powerful temptations 
to moral perversion for the individual, and at the same time is 
likely to jeopardize the objective purpose of economic production. 
The danger of frustration to the objective end arises from the fact 
that in this system the subjective purpose of production is com- 
pletely separated from the objective aim, thus creating numerous 
possibilities of conflict between the two. Moral corruption be- 
comes imminent, because the prospect of excessive gain over- 
stimulates human cupidity. These are items on the debit side 
of the system in question, and would, if they could not be overcome 
and were not offset by considerable advantages, suffice utterly 
to rule out the profit motive as a dynamic factor in the economic 
process. Now, we know from Moral Theology that a remote 
occasion of sin may be tolerated for grave reasons. That is 
the situation with respect to an economic order inspired by the 
profit motive. Such an order, of course, presents many occasions 
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of sin, but by proper regulation these occasions may be rendered 
remote and hence permissible for the sake of some substantial 
good that is to be obtained. In other words, there is a way of 
drawing the poisonous fangs out of the profit motive and thus not 
only making it comparatively innocuous but very serviceable 
and useful in the social and economic world. That is the point; 
if the acquisitive tendency in man were not charged with such 
dynamic energies that can be converted to excellent uses, we 
might think of simply eliminating it altogether and thereby 
forestall all possibilities of abuse. Self-interest, however, releases 
powers which we can ill spare in society. 


Ethical Qualities of the Profit System 


The profit motive, since it makes a strong appeal to natural 
self-love, supplies very efficacious incentives to the fullest display 
of human activity. Under its influence diligence, industry, initia- 
tive, enterprise, responsibility and self-reliance flower and ex- 
pand. These qualities make for the development of personality 
as well as for the common welfare, and certainly are not without 
moral value. Whereas the medieval regulative and protective 
system would encourage easy-going business ways and a certain 
inactiveness, the competitive profit system puts a man on his 
own mettle and compels him to remain ever alert to new business 
opportunities. The system does not guarantee him the continu- 
ance of his business; he has to hold on to it by his own personal 
efforts and try to improve the service if he does not want his 
customers and patrons to drift away from him. Such a spur to 
activity is wholesome for man and calls forth his best efforts. 

On the objective side, the profit system leads to improved 
methods of production, a more economical exploitation of natural 
resources, and the development and use of new technical inven- 
tions. It prevents the stagnation of industry and the retention 
of outmoded tools and obsolete machinery. Goods are increased, 
and on account of the reduced cost of production made accessible 
to the masses. In the wake of industrial progress follows cultural 
advancement. A general rise in the standards of living for the 
whole community is the result. Thus, it can hardly be denied 
that the profit system by and large contributes to the better life. 
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The purpose of economic production is to supply the material 
wants of society. In order that this end may be accomplished, the 
first requisite will be to create a sufficient amount of goods to 
meet all needs. In this respect the profit system cannot be said 
to have failed, for we are really living in an economy of plenty. 
But if one should insist that there is not a sufficient supply of 
commodities, at least no one will deny that the existing machinery 
of production could without the slightest difficulty be made to 
meet all requirements. This machinery, however, has been built 
up under the regime of the competitive profit system. The con- 
clusion will be justified that in productiveness and material effi- 
ciency the profit system is likely to surpass an order motivated and 
regulated by the principle of production for need and social 
service. True, the former may fail of its own accord to bring 
about a just and fair distribution of the goods produced, but it 
surely creates a greater quantity of commodities available for 
distribution. This is decidely consoling, for it seems to be easier 
to deal with the problem of distribution than with that of produc- 
tion. After having solved the first problem of the intensification 
of production necessary to meet the increased needs of a growing 
population, human ingenuity will also be able to contrive a solu- 
tion of the second problem of a proper distribution. The first 
problem, physical in its nature, is preliminary to the second, which 
is moral and social in character. Since the pivotal point for 
political economy is to secure efficient production, it appears that 
no economic system which excludes entirely the strong incentive 
of private gain will work satisfactorily. 


Moral Regulation of Self-Interest 


It is the fundamental error of all communistic systems to look 
upon man as a collective being and to reduce him to the function 
of a mere cog in a mechanism. From this basic misconception 
radiate all other errors and false practical policies. The cog is 
moved from a power external to itself, and its own movements 
have no significance except in relation to the entire mechanism. 
Withal, man is an individual, actuated from within and destined 
to acquire a personal perfection of his own. Hence, self-interest 
is not only normal but the source of energy which must primarily 
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be called into play. If self-interest is ruled out, there remains only 
external force and compulsion. Only individuals are conscious, 
and accordingly the motive that is to stir them to action must 
be something that will link up with an element within themselves 
and call forth a spontaneous response. There is neither collective 
perfection nor collective happiness possessing an entity or a value 
entirely independent of the perfection and the happiness of 
individuals. Modern communistic and fascistic trends have 
blurred this concept. It therefore requires a vigorous restatement 
and a very emphatic reassertion. The individual cannot be 
blotted out and by the same token self-interest cannot be totally 
eliminated. 

This important truth is set forth with great felicity of expression 
by Mr. E. I. Watkin, whom we quote at some length. ‘It may be 
urged,” says the distinguished philosopher, “‘that the individual 
has no value apart from the social organism to which he belongs, 
and therefore must be subordinate to it as the life of the cells 
in the body to the life of the body. True, the value of the in- 
dividual is not apart from the social organism. But whereas the 
value of the cell is so entirely subordinate to that of the organism 
that, comparatively speaking, it has no value in itself, this is not 
true of the relation between the individual and society. For 
whereas the cell has, for all practical purposes at any rate, no 
consciousness, and the organism is conscious as such, in the social 
organism the individual alone is conscious. No society, not even 
the Church, possesses in the true sense a consciousness. It cannot 
perceive, enjoy, suffer, think, know or will. And even below the 
human level the part is not always devoid of individual value. If 
the flower exists for the biological purpose of the plant, it is often 
more beautiful than the plant which bears it. Indeed, the beauty 
of a beautiful flower is more valuable than its biological purpose, 
which may even be wholly absent, as in the violet and in double 
flowers. Moreover, as the value of a plant is, as it were, summed 
up in its flower or fruit, the life of a society or culture is summed up 
in its choicest blossoms—its heroes, geniuses, and saints. Who 
can read St. Augustine’s exploration of the depths of the soul and 
its life in God, and think its value exhausted by its function and 
service in any social organism? Is not the Church the communion 
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of its individual members with God, each valuable in proportion 
to his sanctity? What purpose has a State except to make it 
possible for its members to attain their fulfillment? In the hap- 
piness and perfection of its individual members, which consists 
in the unfettered realization of their native capacities, a society 
achieves its own.’’* Perfection, however, can spring only from 
activity which arises from inner sources and which is in conformity 
with innate tendencies. Society will fare best, not when it does 
violence to the individual, but when it respects the individual 
and uses him in accord with his nature. Self-interest does not 
necessarily conflict with the common good, but it releases tre- 
mendous energies which can be utilized for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

We do not here speak of the so-called enlightened self-interest 
of Classical Economy, which is a matter of external calculation, 
but of that Christian self-love which is regulated from within by 
the purpose of human existence and finds its external norm in 
the objective moral order and the rights of others and of society. 
This self-interest, though it does not possess the terrific energy of 
pure selfishness which makes it a devastating force, has yet 
enough resiliency and spontaneity to be of excellent use to society. 
Henry de Passage rightly says: “It is a futile endeavor to aim 
at the suppression of the impelling force of a certain personal 
self-interest which is indispensable in order to set in motion human 
activity and keep it at a high pitch. And that is why personal 
gain constitutes an essential requisite of public welfare; it is 
both unjust and disastrous to confine it within too narrow boun- 
daries. On the other hand, this liberty must not be left without 
restraint nor be allowed to repudiate all control; strict supervision 
of gain and eventually its curtailment in the interests of a fairer 
distribution are also necessary. Lastly, reason as well as the ex- 
periences of the past and our own times teach that no system 
can function properly without the existence of a recognized 
vocational ethics and a sense of social responsibility.’’* The last 
part of this passage referring to the necessity of vocational mores 
is of particular importance. It leads us to the heart of social 


3 “A Philosphy of Form” (New York City.) 
* Quoted from ‘‘Handbuch der Sozialethik.”’ 
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establishment of vocational groups, for only in such 





‘ group are expected to conform, and which they dare 


of their fellow-members and produce loss of caste. 
become very jealous of their dignity, and are anxious 


their honor. They will see that the members refrain from con- 
duct which would lower the social standing and destroy the social 
prestige of the group in the community. In this social sentiment 
we shall find the influence which will curb the profit motive with- 
out resort to external compulsion and harness self-interest to 


social tasks. 


reconstruction as it is conceived by Pius XI, namely, the re- 
effective moral customs which bind the conscience grow up. 
Every social group has a natural tendency to develop certain 


ideals and standards of conduct to which the members of the 


because any such violation would bring on them the contempt 
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“Talking about Money” 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


“This is a delicate subject even to mention, for the clergy as a 
whole is acknowledged to be generous and self-sacrificing. Still, 

it would be foolish to deny that some priests disedify their people 

by the energy and determination which they devote to their 

financial problems.’’—O’ Dowd, ‘‘Preaching.”’ 

If, as and when (if I may employ the jargon of money-brokers) 
a reader glances at the title of the present paper, he may suffer 
what the poet Wordsworth styled ‘‘a gentle shock of mild sur- 
prise,’’ because talking about money is a subject that writers on 
Homiletics hardly reckon as falling properly within the scope of 
their labors. Indeed, I can recall having come upon the subject 
in only one manual of sacred rhetoric. That this manual should 
have been written by a Catholic priest does not, I trust, lend 
any special and peculiar prominence to the subject. What dif- 
ficulties our separated brethren may encounter in financing their 
work, or how these difficulties are surmounted, I do not know. 
The topic of money-giving as one duty of religion is a delicate one 
under any circumstances, no doubt, and its discussion in a single 
Catholic work on preaching may not be an indication that the 
difficulties which the topic sometimes raises are peculiarly and 
today exclusively Catholic ones. 

Two previous papers (‘‘Charity Sermons” and ‘‘Almsgiving’’) 
called attention to the rather intriguing fact that under the head- 
ing, “Charity Sermons,” Father O’Dowd devoted much greater 
space to “talking about money” (the phrase is his) than to 
charity sermons. He began his discussion with the remark that 
these two uses (v1z., preaching on almsgiving and pleading for 
money) of the faculty of speech “‘are not easily united with 
propriety,” and he forthwith placed a footnote: ‘Under this 
heading [sc., Charity Sermons] I include all sermons dealing 
with money matters.”” Doubtless he would have his readers re- 
flect that what he styled “Charity Sermons” must inevitably 
contemplate the collection of funds for some good purpose— 
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whether such a purpose would be the general one suggested by 
the word, almsgiving, or the peculiar and special one suggested 
by the expression, charity sermon; and that while the two ideas 
of charity and money are not, in their practical combination, 
necessarily repugnant to a high apostolic sense of decency or 
dignity, they may nevertheless be so combined by a thoughtlessly 
insistent speaker as to disedify the laity who must listen to our 
appeals for money. The thought that a preacher might indulge 
too much in “begging and dunning’’ (the words are again his) 
was greatly disturbing to him, as it also has been to many other 
priests and to many of the faithful as well. A few questions 
naturally arise here. What is “too much” in begging? When 
does “begging’’ degenerate into “dunning’’? What measures 
could be adopted to avoid ‘‘dunning”’ and meanwhile to safeguard 
“begging’’ (in the good sense of the word)? The preacher who 
indulges in ‘‘dunning’’ no doubt feels that his needs are immediate, 
that fine words butter no parsnips, and that his urgent needs 
must dictate immediate supply. 


II 
“Immediate are my needs; and my relief 
Must not be tossed and turned to me in words, 
But find supply immediate... .”’ 
—Timon of Athens, II, ii. 

Father O’Dowd recognized the fact that a priest must talk, 
at certain times, about money. He wrote: ‘“‘Disinterestedness 
is one of the signs of the genuine apostolic spirit—the shepherd 
has it, the hireling has it not. Still, money has to be spoken of 
sometimes: the most apostolic man has to pay his bills when they 
become due, churches and schools have to be built and kept in 
repair, heavy burdens of debt have very often to be lifted from 
parishes—not infrequently by rectors who have had nothing 
to do with contracting them.”’ 

All this is obviously true, and it is a truth that the pastor can- 
not get away from. He simply must attend to the ‘business 
side” of religion or must contemplate the probability of an ulti- 
mate removal from his pastorate.1 But he is cautioned withal 


1 This removal from his pastorate occurred in the case of a priest who was a splen- 
didly equipped scholar. Among his large collection of books probably ledger and day- 
book were not to be found—or, if they were, probably they were rarely in use. On 
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that the unavoidable business side of religion is to be looked 
after with apostolic prudence. He cannot, indeed, afford to 
neglect it either wholly or partly. Great military chieftains de- 
vote immense study and care in planning their strategy and 
organizing their tactics, but are nevertheless not at all unaware 
of the fact that an army travels on its stomach and that the de- 
partmental work of the quartermaster must be very carefully 
attended to, however humble may be its details in comparison 
with the work of the great chieftains. 

But a danger confronting pastors is thus indicated by Fr. 
O’Dowd: “Talking about money is fatally easy to some men, 
and a ‘business’ sermon needs scarcely any preparation. But 
when begging and dunning take a disproportionate place in 
pastoral addresses, the efficacy of preaching is diminished and 
nullified.’”” He dislikes “the energy and determination which 
they devote to their financial problems.’”’ His thought reminds 
us of the words placed by Shakespeare on the lips of the Senator 
in Timon of Athens, and quoted thence as my text for one part 
of the present discussion. The pastor who is financially hard- 
pressed to meet his bills is apt to be importunate for moneys, 
is not easily to be denied, is not to be “‘tossed and turned”’ aside 
by placating words. He feels that he must “find supply im- 
mediate’’; and, in order to achieve this end, that he must 


Put on a most importunate aspect, 
A visage of demand... 


as the Senator instructed his servant who was being sent to dun 
Timon. It may be that Bishop Ullathorne had this passage of 
Shakespeare in mind when, in his ‘Ecclesiastical Discourses,” 
he declares that “there can be nothing more injurious to the 
filial devotion of the people towards their spiritual father, than 
for him to be constantly reproving them and driving at them, 
in ways that reveal a hankering after their money. It makes the 


the other hand, I have heard of one priest who lived in a house so wretchedly in dis- 
repair that he could not get a cook willing to work in its kitchen. His parish was a 
very poor one. When asked what he did with the bills of assessment sent to him from 
the diocesan chancery, he replied that he filed them away but never answered them. 
When asked further if he did not fear removal from his pastoral position, he replied 
simply that he did not fear it, because he knew that no other priest would be willing 
to take his place. 
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Church and the priesthood odious in their eyes. It displays an 
utter want of spirit, sense and spiritual tact. Such a one will 
ask me: ‘Then how am Ito live? What am I to do?’’? The 
bishop’s answers to these questions may appear too easily framed, 
from the harassed pastor’s point of view; but he might well reflect 
that a bishop has a much wider field of view, a more extended 
experience of men and things, than a pastor ordinarily can en- 
compass. At any rate, this is the bishop’s answer to the pastor’s 
supposed queries: “Your Lord will tell you: ‘Give and it shall 
be given to you.’ If you are really generous to your people’s 
spiritual wants, they will be generous to your temporal wants. 
Wise, prudent and laborious priests will all tell you this. It 
works as Our Lord intended it should work, with the regularity 
of a law of nature, that if the pastor gives himself heart and soul 
to the spiritual interests of his people, without distinction of 
person or class, they will never see him want. Nay, if he sets 
himself to provide needful charities, his resources will grow in 
proportion. But if his people see him more zealous for money 
than for souls, they will close their hearts to his most passionate 
pleadings.”” The bishop preluded these warnings and encourage- 
ments by presenting a beautiful pen-picture of the true relations 
between pastor and flock as those relations were established by 
Our Lord Himself. 

All of these warnings and encouragements have been thus far 
addressed to pastors. Fr. O’Dowd, however, has a word of caution 
for curates: 


“TI may here remind a young priest that his wisest course is to 
speak as little about money from the pulpit as possible. Being an 
assistant priest, he has no financial responsibility, and words which 
would be, I will not say welcomed, but tolerated from an older man, 
would be bitterly resented coming from him. He need not delude 
himself, moreover, that the scoldings which older priests sometimes 
allow themselves as a precious perquisite are greatly enjoyed by the 


2In his paper on ‘‘Money Madness and Its Consequences” contributed to the 


Review (August, 1933, pp. 360-365), the Rev. Dr. O’Brien quotes the Catholic 
editor of a Mid-Western periodical: ‘‘Of course many say: ‘What can we do? 
The bishop insists on the prompt payment of diocesan assessments, and these are 
growing year by year. We can only carry out our orders.’”’ Several pages after, 
Dr. O’Brien himself answers the question of the harassed pastor: “Ad impossibile 
nemo tenetur. Then, too, it should be remembered that worse fates can befall a 
pastor than that of losing his official parish in the effort to keep his people from losing 
their faith. ‘Then if thou fallest, O Cromwell, thou fall’st a blessed martyr.’ ”’ 
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parishioners. The people endure them, first with repugnance and 
afterwards with indifference or amusement. Excited language often 
repeated begins to sound histrionic, and as a performance the dunning 
is accounted either as dull or as diverting—never as pathetic or tragic. 
The people compare their persistent pastor with other priests of their 
acquaintance who manage to create the spirit of generosity in their 
parish without noise and without loss of dignity. How do these 
other priests achieve this? Chiefly, it would seem, by educating 
their people to an intelligent and devout appreciation of almsgiving 
as a spiritual work.’’® 


Before going further, it may be advisable to stress the author’s 
“chief” remedy for the ‘‘begging and dunning”’ and the “‘scold- 
ings’ that sometimes accompany “talking about money.’ He 
believes that the chief remedy consists in educating people to an 
intelligent and devout appreciation of almsgiving as a spiritual 
work. This education in the proper outlook on money and its 
Christian uses is to be a gradual one. It may demand such a 
series (interrupted, of course, by other topics on certain inter- 
vening Sundays) as wili almost insensibly correct the crude 
appreciation of money and its uses that is so prominent in the 
life of our times.‘ The preceding paper (‘‘Sermons on Alms- 
giving”) indicated the many occasions during the Church Year 
that will readily lend themselves to a gradual inculcation of 
Christian principles applied to money and its proper uses. In 
respect of such a series, the reader’s attention may be directed to 
the Sundays which appear to lend themselves easily to our general 
topic of money and its uses, as illustrated in the volume “The 
Message of the Gospels’ (see, for instance, pp. 51, 139, 172, 
209, 239). 


3 I quoted these words to a priest ordained some four years ago. He smiled a bit 
sadly and asked the old question: ‘‘What am I todo?”’ Perhaps he implied that his 
business was to obey his pastor or to become a sort of priestly pariah in his diocese. 

4I have heard an apparently authentic anecdote concerning a Catholic multi- 
millionaire in whose parish church a casual preacher told in vivid fashion of the 
Jewish law of tithes. It must have greatly impressed this layman, for his will pro- 
vided that exactly one-tenth of his great estate should be distributed to certain 
Catholic institutions in his diocese. If the presumably stiff-necked and hard- 
hearted Jews of the very ancient times could thus recognize an unpleasant duty as 
one prescribed by the Law of Moses, assuredly a good Catholic should do at least as 
much under the Law of Grace. Why might not one of our sermons deal with the olden 
tithe—and for that matter, with the law of tithes for religious purposes still in force 
in certain Christian communities? Such a sermon might be one, not ostensibly for 
the purpose of a collection, but merely for a general education of our people in the 
just uses of money. 
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III 


“There is no slacking of zeal. But the pastor casts about him 
for some means of cutting necessary expenditures to the mini- 
mum.’’—Campbell, ““The Pastor Trims the Budget.” 

There is in my text a suggestion of one fine method of lessening 
our talks about money. The pastor is to trim the budget. How 
he can do this very materially, without really any lessening of 
zeal or of efficiency in respect of one source of perennial expense, 
is indicated at length in Dr. Campbell’s informing paper in this 
Review for August, 1933, pp. 1180-1187. Another method is 
suggested by Msgr. Schumacher in this Review for January, 
1934. Both of these methods concern the parish school, 
its true purpose, and its best management. The parish school is 
necessary, but it is a source of continuing expense. 

Perhaps the parish church is also a practically continuing source 
of great outlays because of the stated periods for paying interest 
on loans made for its construction. ‘Eaten bread is soon for- 
gotten.” The people were no doubt enthusiastically in favor of 
a beautiful structure when its plans were first broached to them, 
but the regular incidence of the interest days may now weary 
them, and they resent the talks about “money, money, money.” 
The budget cannot, however, be now trimmed in respect of 
the completely built church. What can now be done in the way 
of gently phrased reminders? One way perhaps would be to 
preach a sermon on the Sunday nearly preceding the interest 
day on the prodigality of the whole Jewish people in their gifts 
for the construction of Solomon’s Temple and for its upkeep. Or 
some orator other than the pastor could preach the theme so 
finely handled by Bishop Shahan under the title, “Why We 
Build Beautiful Churches,’’ in his volume, ‘“The House of God.”’ 
Let me quote but one slight portion that might well be a hearten- 
ing reminder to the people of their first grand enthusiasm: 


‘“‘Now, man is so made by nature that, in order to call forth all his 
finer gifts and better qualities, he must see before him a great sign, 
some public symbol of the purpose that is in hisheart.... Inthe 
government of men, as on the battlefield, there is always some symbol 
around which the multitudes rally, some visible banner or war-cry 
or peculiar shibboleth that is full of revelation and inspiration for all 
who see it or hear it. In such signs and symbols man overleaps easily 
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the long road between his thoughts and their execution, between 
his grandiose plans and their still more grandiose fulfillment. In 
such signs and symbols space recedes and time runs into eternity. 
The heavenly element in man for a time overshadows the mortal 
and the earthly. Man becomes as great as the ideas that he con- 
ceives, as happy as love itself can be. . . . In Catholicism every church 
is such a symbol of religion” (page 82). 


This is heartening, and mayhap would serve to bring back to 
the people some of their earlier enthusiasms that counted earthly 
expense as of the slightest concern when compared with the tri- 
bute of adoration and love which they wished to embody in the 
House of God. The great symbol which had touched their fan- 
cies with golden radiance still is before their eyes—no longer as 
a dream, but now as an accomplished fact. It is now the center 
of the parish life, it is the dwelling place of their Emmanuel. It 
is not simply the House of God, but is the House of God-with-us, 
the House of Emmanuel. 

Perhaps the begging and dunning could be replaced by some- 
thing of that joyous spirit of which Bishop von Keppler speaks in 
his ‘““Homiletic Thoughts and Counsels.”” In the Preface to that 
admirable volume he summarized its purposes in twelve brief rules 
or statements. No. 6 reads: ‘‘ ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, My 
people’ (Is., xl. 1 sq.). Preach joyfully and preach joy.” The 
italics are his. In the sixteenth chapter he enlarges the counsel 
(pp. 67-71) under the heading, ‘‘Preaching Consolation.” Let 
the pastor first of all console himself in the midst of his finan- 
cial worries, and then offer comforting ideas to his wearied people. 


IV 
“The position of the Church with regard to the ideal of poverty is 
well known .... How does this ideal of poverty compare with the 


conditions under which the present-day clergy live? Much is said 
about the wealth of the Church, and we ourselves know that, when- 
ever we echo Christ’s dictum, ‘Blessed are the poor,’ the people in- 
voluntarily think of the rectory and the comfortable way in which 
their priests live.’ —Eder-Gerein, ‘‘On Paths of Holiness.”’ 


Church, school, rectory—these three words are roughly sym- 
bolic of the ordinary expenses of parish life, but they do not in- 
clude the ‘‘assessments’’ levied on parishes in varying ratios to 
wealth and population. Church and school have already been 
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very summarily considered. The rectory (with its implications) 
needs little additional consideration. I have asked an elderly 
priest, whose pastoral experience has been both intimate and 
widespread, concerning the reaction of the parishioners towards 
“the comfortable way in which their priests live.’”” He said that 
the poorer folk never showed the slightest feeling against their 
priests who lived in comfort, and that what complaints he heard 
from others were restricted to people who rarely gave anything 
to the church collections. In one of her articles a Catholic au- 
thoress has declared that she liked to see her apostles well-dressed. 
And my own impression is that parishioners generally do not 
object to a decent living for parish priests. 

Father O’Dowd’s interpretation of ‘Charity Sermons” ex- 
pressly included “all sermons dealing with money matters.” 
And the word sermons was clearly intended to cover all kinds of 
addresses or “‘announcements’’ made by the clergy in church. I 
think he could have made a distinction here. For there is only 
the slightest probability that a preacher will become offensively 
eloquent in advocating a great generosity towards the poor and 
needy. It is only when he is, in one way or another, pleading 
pro domo sua (that is, for the ordinary Sunday plate-collections, 
for prompt payment of pew-rents, and the like) that his zeal may 
outrun his discretion and become odious to his hearers through 
repeated begging and dunning. It is then, perhaps, that the 
people will conjure up the Rev. Dr. Eder’s picture of “‘the rectory 
and the comfortable way in which their priests live.” Now, Dr. 
Eder wrote his book as well for the laity as for the secular clergy. 
And it is just here that he wished to disabuse the minds of the 
laity as to the supposed wealth of the Church. He could do this 
through the medium of the printed page much more successfully 
than a priest can do it in a sermon or in an “announcement.” 
Instead of attempting even the briefest analysis of his argument, 
I content myself with suggesting that my readers examine the 
argument in his chapter on ‘“‘The Evangelical Ideal of Poverty”’ 
(pp. 216-230), and in the light of that argument interpret the 
concluding words of a paragraph on page 224: 


“Hence appeals for money should not be brushed aside with a 
reference to evangelical poverty. Am impoverished clergy is as great 
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a misfortune for the Church as a rich clergy; for the alleys of pauperism 
are as thickly strewn with sin and depravity as the streets of opulence. 
Attentive meditation on the life of Christ will lead us back once more 
to Tertullian’s famous dictum: ‘Christus inter duos latrones.’ ”’ 


All of the italics in this quotation are the author’s. While our 
people do not object to a decent living for the clergy, extraor- 
dinary and ostentatious comfort will naturally excite unfavor- 
able comment. We may conclude that, so far as “the rectory” 
is concerned, ‘‘a modest competence sufficeth.””’ The Book of 
Proverbs puts the prayer on our lips: ‘‘Mendicitatem, et divitias, 
ne dederis mihi: tribue tantum victui meo necessaria’’ (xxx. 8). 

















Making the Motion Picture a Factor 
for Good 


By Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., P#.D. 


If the average Catholic is asked what is the purpose of the 
Legion of Decency, he will no doubt reply: ‘To keep Catholics 
from seeing motion pictures that have a bad influence upon good 
morals or Christian principles.” If he is questioned as to why 
he signed the pledge urged by the Legion, he will answer that 
he did so because he felt it his duty to refrain from going to any 
theatrical entertainment not endorsed by the lists issued by the 
national organization; and if he is asked what is the content of 
the Holy Father’s Encyclical on motion pictures, he will explain 
that the Vicar of Christ wishes Catholics to pledge themselves 
to avoid all entertainments that tend to undermine Christian 
conduct and beliefs. 

Such answers indicate emphatically that the average Catholic 
views the Legion chiefly, if not solely, as the means of preventing 
evil motion pictures, and of restraining people from going to them. 
He sees in the movement a measure to keep Catholics from at- 
tending entertainments that will have a pernicious influence 
upon their conduct and their principles. Here and there, per- 
haps, some may be found who take the broader view that the 
Legion aims to raise the moral tone and character of the motion 
picture to a higher artistic and Christian level. Nevertheless, 
the view of the average person is that it is a medium of safeguard- 
ing himself and those dear to him from a debasing influence; that 
is, that the Legion is to function in the way of a prohibition. 

Three factors have contributed to focus attention upon the 
negative, or prohibitive, aspects of the Legion of Decency. It 
had its origin in an effort to curb indecent and immoral films at 
a time when, as the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI explains, “‘the 
parade of vice and crime continued on the screen’”’ to such an 
extent that ‘‘the road seemed almost closed to those who sought 
honest diversion in the motion picture.’’ It came as an outcry 
against a display of unbridled realism, vulgarity, tawdriness, 
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and sensuality. The very origin of the organization, therefore, 
centered attention upon it as a protective and prohibitive meas- 
ure. A second factor that has helped to emphasize the negative 
rather than the positive character of the movement, is the word- 
ing of the lists published by the National Legion of Decency. 
The practice of classifying films as ‘‘unobjectionable,’’ “‘unob- 
jectionable for adults,’ and ‘‘objectionable in part,’’ has tended 
to create the impression that the work of the crusade for clean 
and inspiring films consists merely in directing people away from 
motion pictures that have an evil influence. A third factor is 
that the conscientious person, for the most part, is chiefly con- 
cerned about avoiding demoralizing stage performances. He 
regards the Legion as a protection for himself and his family and 
as a means of safeguarding them against taking pleasure in what 
is evil or what would undermine their morals or Christian prin- 
ciples. 

All this is a very good and necessary precaution. But the 
question that needs to be asked here is: ‘‘Does the Holy Father 
want the Legion to be used merely as a prohibitive measure?” 
Will he consider it successful if it merely succeeds in keeping 
Catholics and decency-loving citizens from attending debasing 
motion pictures? Will the ideal he envisions be realized if it 
succeeds in inducing Hollywood to refrain from producing ob- 
jectionable entertainment? Will he consider that the Catholic 
Action, so dear to his apostolic heart, has been fruitful if novery pos- 
itive good comes from the concerted action of the Christian world? 

The Encyclical itself answers these questions very decisively. 
A perusal of it cannot fail to impress the reader that Pius XI, in 
keeping with the vision and idealism that mark his character, 
wishes very definitely that the Legion of Decency shall do more 
than deter Catholics from attending motion pictures that are 
indecent, immoral, and unprincipled, and do more than prevent 
Hollywood from producing what must be prohibited; he wishes 
that the Legion shall convert this ‘‘magnificent gift of God to 
modern times,’’ as he styles it, into a very positive and decisive 
instrument for good. Passages in which he expresses the hope 
that the cinema will be used for the extension of the kingdom of 
God on earth bulk large in this Encyclical. 
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Among them the following lines are the most outstanding and 
significant: ‘‘It is, in fact, urgently necessary to make provision 
that in this field also progress of art, science and human tech- 
nique (since they are all true gifts of God) may be ordained to His 
glory and to the salvation of souls, and may be made to serve in 
a practical way to promote the kingdom of God upon earth.” 
Speaking of the film as a diversion, he says: ‘‘Recreation through 
the motion picture must be worthy of the rational nature of man, 
and therefore must be morally healthy. It must be elevated 
to the rank of a positive factor for good, and must seek to arouse 
a noble sentiment .... In addition to affording recreation, they 
(motion pictures) are able to arouse noble ideals of life, to com- 
municate valuable conceptions, to impart better knowledge of 
the history and beauties of the fatherland and other countries, 
to present truth and virtue under attractive forms, to create 
at least the flavor of understanding among nations, social classes 
and races, to champion the cause of justice, to give new life to 
the claims of virtue, to contribute positively to the genesis of a 
just social order in the world.’’ When urging continued vigi- 
lance, he remarks: ‘‘It is therefore one of the supreme necessities 
of our time to watch and to labor to the end that the motion 
picture be no longer a school of corruption, but that it be trans- 
formed into an effectual instrument for the education and eleva- 
tion of mankind .... Why, indeed, should there be a question of 
merely avoiding evil? Why should the motion picture simply 
be a means of diversion and light relaxation to occupy an idle 
hour? With its magnificent power, it can and must be a light 
and a positive guide to what is good.” 

Such visions of the good to come through the motion picture 
are thoroughly in keeping with the history and the tradition of 
the Church. Religion has always recognized the power of the 
stage for good. In fact, the history of the stage is intimately 
bound up with the history of religion and of the Church. 
Greek drama, like the English drama, had its origin in religious 
worship. The great tragedies of the Greek poets, Aischylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, were produced as a part of a vast re- 
ligious ceremonial, designed to show man’s relation to the Gre- 
cian deities. The early Fathers of the Church, it is true, thun- 
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dered against the theatrical entertainment prevailing in Roman 
times. But they did so, as everyone knows, because it was 
debasing and demoralizing, because it was the product of a de- 
cadent and dying Roman civilization. Nevertheless, as early 
as the ninth century (that is, as soon as the gigantic task of con- 
verting the great hordes of barbarians had been accomplished), 
the Church saw the advantage of making its dogmas, or doctrines, 
concrete and life-like by presenting them in the form of mystery 
plays; it early realized the advantage of presenting the Bible 
narratives in great liturgical cycles or pageants; it early ap- 
preciated the incalculable edification and inspiration that would 
come from dramatizing the lives of the Saints, and thus sponsored 
the miracle plays; and even so early as the fourteenth century it 
used the tremendous appeal of the stage to make virtue attractive 
and vice odious by presenting abstract moral principles in flesh- 
and-blood form, and thus gave rise to morality plays, such as 
Everyman. The Church, as the mother of stage art, has every 
reason to be solicitous about it, and has every reason to use all 
the power she can command to make it an instrument for good. 
The stage is her child—one of the many arts she nurtured to ma- 
turity. 

In reflecting upon the wish of Pius XI that the screen should 
promote ‘‘the highest ideals and the truest standards of life,”’ 
it may be profitable to hear what the greatest English critic of 
the nineteenth century has to say about the power for good in- 
herent in true stage art. He is, of course, picturing the ideal 
stage and a height of attainment which playwrights realize only 
now and again, for the simple reason that public taste fluctuates 
and that not every generation is blessed with great dramatic 
artists. Writing of the function of the theatre in society, William 
Hazlitt says: ‘‘(On the stage) we see ourselves at second-hand in 
the actors; they show us all that we are, all that we wish to be, 
and all that we dread to be. The stage is an epitome, a bettered 
likeness of the world, with the dull part left out .... What brings 
the resemblance nearer is, that, as they imitate us, we in turn 
imitate them.... They teach us when to laugh and when to weep, 
when to love and when to hate .... The stage not only refines 
the manners, but it is the best teacher of morals, for it is the truest 
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and most intelligible picture of life .... It stamps the image of 
virtue on the mind by first softening the rude materials of which 
it is composed, by a sense of pleasure. It regulates the passions 
by giving a loose to the imagination. It points out the selfish 
and depraved to our detestation, and the amiable and generous 
to our admiration.’’ Elsewhere Hazlitt adds: ‘The stage is the 
test and the school of humanity.... The really humane man... 
is prone to study humanity.... He likes tosee it brought home 
from the universality of precepts and general terms, to the reality 
of persons, tones, and actions.” 

Such a description of the aim and function of the stage applies, 
of course, only to true art, such as the Encyclical envisions. Now, 
it is within the power of the Legion of Decency, if properly di- 
rected, to do much towards promoting such art. It is within its 
power, because the public by its tastes and demands determines 
the kind of entertainment the theatre offers. The history of the 
stage establishes this beyond a doubt. Moreover, history shows 
that when the ideals of a people were high, as in the time of the 
miracle and morality plays and in the age of Shakespeare, great 
and inspiring Christian art resulted, because great and gifted 
minds, delicately receptive to the thinking and ideals of their 
generation, arose to enshrine those ideals in inspiring and en- 
nobling art. 

Great positive good of a high order, therefore, is the objective 
of the Holy Father’s appeal. But, like every effort to realize 
the good, this aim is beset with tremendous difficulties and ob- 
stacles. Opposition will come from all sides, and obstacles will 
be met in every direction. It would be only human—only a 
part of the tangled skein of life—if the most subtle and most 
baffling opposition came from those who are the most enthusi- 
astic supporters of the Legion. In every reform there is great 
danger of going to extremes. Unless the crusade for truly ar- 
tistic and Christian motion pictures is properly balanced, and 
unless it is guided by intelligence, the movement to make the 
motion picture ‘‘an effectual instrument for the education and 
elevation of mankind’ may, among other things, lead to an 
over-emphasis of what is considered goodness and thus defeat the 
aim of this laudable spiritual crusade of modern times. Over- 
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emphasis of goodness is precisely what happened in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century when an outraged public rose 
up against the realistic and debasing dramas written by such men 
as John Dryden, William Wycherley, and William Congreve. 

But, you will ask, can we ever have too much insistence on 
goodness? The answer, of course, is an emphatic no! But we 
can have too much emphasis on what often passes for goodness 
and morality, that is, upon false goodness and a distorted moral- 
ity. And with an indulgent smile, as if I were setting up straw- 
men, you will also ask whether there is really any danger what- 
soever that Hollywood will over-emphasize goodness. This 
can best be answered by pointing out that the stage has in the 
past become preachy, and has become mawkishly or sentimen- 
tally good. Under the leadership of Richard Steele, and under 
the later guidance of such men as Richard Cumberland and Hugh 
Kelly, the stage, being eager to curry the favor of an outraged 
public, peopled the boards with perfect men and spotless women, 
put supremely noble ideals and exalted sentiments upon the lips 
of its characters, and painted the villains as villains of such a 
deep dye that plays fell far short in truth, the prime requisite of 
art. 

And what precisely was the loss resulting from such an extreme 
straining for good? First of all a tremendous loss in truth—a 
loss so great that none of the works produced during this period 
stand out as great and inspiring. The few who know of them, 
or read them to-day, see at once that the men and women pic- 
tured there are not like us. They are either too perfect, too far 
above us, to permit us even to hope to imitate them, or far too 
villainous, too diabolically wicked, far too much in love with 
evil as evil, to ring true to life. Such characters as peopled the 
stage during this period of preachy and mawkishly good plays 
are in no sense human beings like us with great and high aspira- 
tions and terribly tragic weaknesses, or beings with follies, pre- 
tenses, and hypocrisies. They are in no sense human beings. 
There is nothing of the “little less than angels’? about them; 
they are what one critic rightly called “faultless monsters.”’ 
As they do not imitate us, we cannot imitate them. ‘They do 
not teach us,’ in the words of Hazlitt, “when to laugh and when 
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to weep, when to love, and when to hate,’’ because they have 
nothing in common with us. They are beings of another world, 
and consequently are at best mere curiosities such as we might 
see in a side-show. 

Furthermore, because of an unbalanced eagerness to incite 
the audience to noble and virtuous living, the plays of this period 
placed a false value on goodness and virtue. They made good 
pay in a material and worldly sense. And that is not always 
true, as anyone who understands anything about life knows. 
Nevertheless, the curtain is invariably brought down upon a 
happy ending. In thus forcing a happy ending, regardless of 
the laws of probability and a deeper and truer understanding 
of life, the plays failed to correspond to the higher and eternal 
truth whereby good, even though it goes down to defeat in this 
life, triumphs by reason of its inherent beauty and nobility, by 
reason of its eternal value in the eyes of an all-seeing God. Im- 
patience to inculcate high ideals and noble living left no room for 
an understanding and appreciation of the sacrifice which good- 
ness and virtue entail, nor for a sense of the duty to higher prin- 
ciples and divine laws involved. Such straining for goodness, 
as illustrated by the theatre during this period, is exhibitionism 
and false morality. It does not rest upon eternal values; it 
rests instead upon worldly aims. 

What harm can come from such false teachings will be realized 
by reflecting on the great havoc that is wrought in souls who have 
been the victims of the doctrine that virtue is rewarded in this 
life by worldly success, material gain, and terrestrial happiness. 
When adversities, failures, hardships, or tragedies come into their 
lives, they emerge from the storm, not like a Job, or a Lear, or a 
Cordelia, or the Saints, stronger and more spiritual, more de- 
termined than ever to seek what alone is lasting and enduring, 
the spiritual and eternal; on the contrary, they are blasted by 
life’s storms and become instead broken men and women, who 
turn even against God because they had a false notion of Him 
and because they falsely believed that good is rewarded in this 
life as well as in the next. 

Closely akin to the difficulty of presenting good truthfully is 
the problem of picturing evil as a part of the life of mortal man. 
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We are not free to ignore this problem, for life depicted truthfully 
is made up of evil as well as of good. Art, concerned as it is with 
man, must touch evil or ugliness, which unhappily forms a large 
part of life. Consequently, its representation is necessary; and 
so long, therefore, as it forms a natural, rational, and integral 
part of a representation of life, as it does in the Bible itself, the 
most moral of books, its presence in a work is legitimate. It is 
well, however, to emphasize that it must be pictured with re- 
straint and dignity. It may never exist for its own sake. In 
this way actions and scenes which would be held objectionable 
in themselves, are legitimate if they are a necessary or integral 
part of the plot, and are presented with such dignity and restraint 
as to keep within the bounds of decency. Right here it is that 
many readers and motion picture fans go astray, and critics too. 
Too often they fail to follow the plot intelligently and to see the 
relation of one action to another. Thus, the meaning and the 
artistic purpose underlying the succession of scenes escapes 
them. They fail to see that the evil pictured, as in life, leads to 
disaster, breeds quarrels, hatred, and enmities; that foibles 
and follies are ridiculous; and that the wages of sin is death. 
Greater insistence on the need of thoughtfulness, reflection, and 
earnest effort to discover the underlying theme of the chain of 
scenes as well as the motivation of the action will do much to 
make motion pictures a decisive factor for good. 

The effort to direct the film into the channel of great and 
wholesome art, or art of a Christian character, will likewise meet 
with difficulty because of the general indifference of American 
Catholics towards art. If proof of their indifference were needed, 
it would suffice to point to the relatively small proportion of 
American Catholics who have added anything notable to the 
development of art in any form. But this very fact makes the 
realization of the ideal of Pope Pius XI more imperative than 
ever. The motion picture could be used as a means of education 
and of interesting Catholics in these higher matters. Neverthe- 
less, the lists published by the Legion, as far as I am aware, have 
made no attempt to differentiate between what is artistic and 
what is not. The Council has been concerned with the moral 
character of the pictures, but the Encyclical would have the 
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motion picture not only moral, but artistic as well. The Church 
has always stood for great art and does so to-day. Much good, 
it seems, would result if the Legion adopted some system whereby 
the supporters of the movement might know beforehand that the 
film in question is not only morally unobjectionable, but also of 
relative artistic value. As it is, Catholics interested in the art 
value of pictures must rely upon secular valuations and ratings. 

Such a service, no doubt, would do much to make the film the 
educating factor Pius XI wishes it to be, and would be welcome 
by the members of the Legion. It is reassuring, for example, to 
find how many people are careful to read only the best, and for 
this reason are eager to be supplied with good reading lists. Now, 
the same tendency of seeing only the best both from a moral and 
artistic standpoint, no doubt, prevails among a considerable 
number of Catholics who frequent the motion picture theatre. 
Such direction would have the further advantage of cultivating 
and training the taste of the public, upon which the future char- 
acter of the motion picture ultimately depends. Our schools 
follow a similar procedure as a means of fostering a taste for good 
literature. Year after year students are steeped in the very best 
literature in the hope that they will form high standards of taste, 
and that this taste will be a bulwark at least against what is 
cheap, exaggerated, tawdry, vulgar, and obscene. By a similar 
process of direction and education the taste of the public can be 
trained and perfected. Once this is accomplished, but only then, 
will the Legion have done its great laudable work; and the ideal 
of making the screen a powerful factor for good, as envisioned 
by the Vicar of Christ, will then be realized. 








It has been pointed out that the Decree concerning Early Com- 
munion has forced us to try to discover how to convey tremendous ’ 
truths to very little children. In the old days Communion 
came a good deal later, and, I think, children left school earlier. 
Anyhow, special First Communion classes were presumably 
more easily arranged for much older children than instruction 
about Holy Communion can be now devised—that is, if an 
“intellectual” grasp of the Eucharistic doctrine were what was 
being aimed at. But since it is out of the question that seven- 
year-olds can make much of transubstantiation as such, would 
most certainly think that ‘‘accidents’’ meant disasters, and so 
forth, whereas they can quite easily believe what they are told 
(that you are going to meet Jesus Christ Himself, even though 
your eyes cannot see Him), the emphasis will be on doing what 
you do, well—that is, lovingly, gladly. 

But before coming to Holy Communion, might we not ask 
whether, in our Catholic life, we make the use of Baptism that 
we should? 
that we are baptized, that we are a ‘‘new people,”’ elect, differ- 
ent; in short, not only recollect that we were once upon a time 
baptized, but that we are, so to say, in a state of baptism, and 
mysteriously alive for that very reason. It is not surprising if 
but few do, for we do not remember our own baptism, we seldom 
see a baptism, and if we do we do not understand one-tenth of 
what is going on. 

While deploring the way in which we allow our ancient and 
most meaningful ceremonies to become dead wood, I confess . 
to losing my habitual nerve at certain points of the baptism 
I disguise the ‘“‘ears and nostrils’ episode. Though I 
translate all the prayers slowly, I fear I slide over allusions to the 
stink of sin and even one or two of the curt remarks addressed to 
the damned devil. They really do sound as if the child were a 
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mass of personal sin, and positively possessed by Satan—which 
it is not. Still, I regret that on the eve of the ceremony I can- 
not always go through the service in detail with all who are to 
assist at it, especially if any are to be non-Catholics; and I am 
sure that the Blessing of the Font gives us two excellent op- 
portunities for inserting Baptism well into the imagination of the 
faithful, if not of the baptized. But certainly, whether for 
children or adults, this all-essential Sacrament must not be al- 
lowed to relapse into a dusty background. 

Along with it goes its complement, Confirmation. I once 
called it, in a sermon, the ‘Cinderella Sacrament,’’ and was re- 
buked next day by an Irishman who assured me that it was un- 
forgettably prepared for and adorned in Ireland. That was very 
good news. Here, in the case of converts, it seems to me all too 
much something that “thas got to be done some time.” 

“Oh, that’s easily fixed up. Every second Sunday of the month. 
4.30 p.m. Come and have tea afterwards!” 

This is exaggerated. But again I wonder how many of us 
really prize being in a confirmed condition, and use the Sacrament’s 
grace as such. Do 1, when feeling cowardly, invoke the Holy 
Spirit abiding in me especially ad hoc—that I should be brave? 
I do not think it would be too difficult to give a ‘‘sense’’ of the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God to children, and to make them on the 
look-out for His whispers, His checks, His urgings. ‘“‘God in my 
heart!” This indwelling is different in ‘‘feeling,”’ so to say, from 
the Companionship of Christ. Even though I cannot “picture” 
the Holy Spirit there (and we said that the imagination is all- 
important for children), yet I can picture myself as His home, His 
shrine. I read when a child a quaint allegory about the soul as a 
ruined, defiled cathedral which gradually was cleansed and re- 
newed, and I never forgot it, and often thought of my “‘heart’’ as 
a church. 

I should think that the ‘“‘Last Sacraments” need not be stressed 
for a very young child. They are indeed “picturesque” in them- 
selves, but it seems to me that we should take some trouble over 
the whole symbol of oil. Unluckily for me, oil was entirely 
associated in my mind with codliver oil and castor oil (or at 
best with things you had your chest scrubbed with), and I 
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loathed the thought of it. Had I been a little Catholic, I should 
have frankly disliked any Sacrament associated with oil un- 
less someone had definitely taken trouble to remove my prejudice. 
Perhaps one might allow a child to smell what makes the or- 
dination oil so sweet. Ordination, I think, is easily explained 
as the Sacrament that makes priests, because priests are very 
concrete creatures, and so is what they do. Would that Marriage 
were sufficiently explained as the Sacrament that makes Father 
and Mother live so happily and holily together! Well, of 
plenty of homes that can truly be said, and it could be said of 
more if but married Catholics themselves thought oftener of 
their marriage as a Sacrament of which the effects endure, and 
the grace of which can, as such, be invoked in difficult hours. 
Here we must permit ourselves a difficult paragraph. 

Most little children can take Marriage for granted. But un- 
less real care be taken, it is possible that they may begin to connect 
it with “‘the things you mustn’t speak or even think about’’— 
wrong thoughts, wrong words, naughty or dirty things. Hence 
a sort of scent of wrongness begins to surround the topic. [ 
don’t know whether it is true that a child once answered: ‘‘Mar- 
riage is the wicked Sacrament’; but we have known adults who 
were quite distressed to hear that a priest was a widower. Man- 
ning (quite untruly) was alleged to have tried to hush his marriage 
up. Iam sure I need not labor this. But since it is quite certain 
that women constantly think of ‘‘churching”’ in a purely Jewish 
sense, as though it was a penitential or at least a purifying cere- 
mony instead of one of gratitude (the priest’s stole is white and 
the whole service is a happy one!), it follows that they must 
have been attaching in some department of their mind a sort of 
wrongness to the act, if not the notion, of marriage. I know 
that this is a vague, illogical, theoretically deprecated state of 
mind; but since priests and nuns are supposed to be ‘‘very 
good,”’ and are not married, children, who cannot readily dis- 
tinguish between vocations in the abstract and noble and less 
noble in theory, may all too easily cross over into a state of mind 
in which one of God’s Sacraments seems something, if not wrong, 
at least queerly not too good. I have acknowledged more than 
once my inexperience of actual catechizing; but I cannot deny 
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that I have far from infrequently observed something of what I 
have clumsily described, which readers however will manage, I 
trust, to size up. 

Confession risks becoming one of the most mechanical things 
that children do, if once they are sent en bloc to confession es- 
pecially during school hours. Possibly teachers do not guess 
how hard it is to explain the meaning of the simplest phrases 
even. Thus, on a Saturday a child came to confession to me 
and said she had missed “Sunday Mass” three times. Yet, her 
previous confession had been on the Wednesday before. What 
on earth did she mean? That you “missed Mass every day on 
which you did not go to it,’’ and that every Mass was, in the 
nature of things, Sunday-Mass! One small boy put his head 
round the corner of the confessional screen, and enchantingly 
demanded: ‘‘Please, Father, what would you like me to say?” 
Another, in a school, announced: “I’ve not come to confession!”’ 
‘‘What’s the matter then?’ ‘‘There’s been a fight, and I thought 
you'd like to hear about it!’’ But all this is unworthy of your 
REVIEW. 

How very little ought children to say in their confessions! Yet, 
in their case, ought not the confessional to become constructive? 
I mean, we often hear: ‘‘Modern Catholics are not trained in the 
virtues. Our priests seem content if we do not violate the ordinary 
laws of God and of the Church, but in France we were really care- 
fully trained—one virtue taken per month, and defined and ex- 
plained and illustrated in detail, and we really did try to practise 
it!’ We do not want confession to be changed into requests for 
direction: we agree that some people can be, or wish to be, appall- 
ingly over-directed. We know how desperately bored many a 
priest can be by a string of children’s confessions, and how little 
time he has. Yet perhaps, if there were codperation between 
the school and the priest, 80% of the training could be done in 
the former, and the latter would have a sense that the children 
really did mean something by what they confessed, and he could 
encourage them less in the vague than now he too often must. 

But, in any case, let the confessional be a place of encourage- 
ment— a place whence the child emerges happier than he entered 
it. We so often hear the ‘‘good scolding” preconized! Well, it 
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is far easier to scold people, especially if one feels rather fractious 
oneself, than to be gentle, cheerful and invigorating. And per- 
haps in the case of children who do not commit so very many 
numerable sins, but do get into “‘bad”’ moods like sulks, there 
really is a chance of training the small creatures to self-control 
from the outset: ‘“‘When you feel sulky, try to do something 
extra-kind! ‘Try to tell me, next week, if you did.’’ A grown-up, 
who can control moods, can control anything. : 

Finally, the Mass. Somehow the child has to realize that 
Mass is not only different from anything else in the world, but 
better. I have asked several children about that, but they pre- 
fer Benediction. It is prettier; you feel more inclined for religion 
in the evening; Mass is a thing you have to go to, whereas you 
are free about Benediction. Surely, this is also due to the child’s 
having nothing to do during Mass—whereas Mass is essentially 
an Action—or to its doing something whichis not Mass. And we 
tempt the child away from ‘‘offering Mass’’ by making the altar 
look like anything rather than an altar. The reredos is not more 
important than the altar; why should it be larger? The altar 
is not primarily a throne for exposition: why should it be 
built so often wholly for that purpose? Would that altars all of 
them stood detached—sacrificial blocks! I would remove even the 
candlesticks during the day, and leave nothing but a great crucifix 
hanging in the air! I expect that most visitors are rather be- 
wildered by Fr. O’Connor’s (G.K.C.’s “Father Brown’’) new 
church in Bradford, Lancashire. It is octagonal, and the altar is 
a cube in the very middle. The priest, unless the church is 
quite full, faces the people as he celebrates. ‘‘I am, ’”’ he said to 
me, ‘‘ a host welcoming my guests.’’ But, at any rate, the altar 
is like nothing else in the church, and is, if I remember right, 
definitely a table—with legs! 

All this may seem upsetting, and perhaps could not be imitated. 
But given that modern children are less and less like their parents, 
and that already it is found that teaching the Catechism even to 
the parents has not produced universally good results, it seems to 
me that teachers must try every imaginable experiment to make 
their teaching ‘‘real’” to the child, and above all not disguise 
Mass as too often it is disguised—for example, by the singing of 
hymns that have nothing whatsoever to do with Mass. 
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We notice that the acting of plays is coming everywhere back into 
repute—treligious plays, I mean, though almost always Nativity 
ones. Fr. Drinkwater, to whom so much of the Birmingham 
most successful experiment is due, pertinently asks: ‘“Why only 
Nativity plays?’ Passion plays are almost too difficult, because 
practically everything has to happen off-stage. I recently saw a 
very fine one; but the habit of the actors of looking over bal- 
conies, peering into the wings, and then telling you what they 
saw there, became rather ludicrous and finally annoying. When- 
ever the scene changed and you saw yet another terrace, you 
waited nervously till someone should come and peep over it into 
the street. I can imagine a dozen plays about the Sacraments, a 
whole Pageant of the Mass, a whole Masque of Water, leading 
up through pagan and Hebrew scenes to that which is, after 
all, the crowning use of water—Baptism. A tableau of the Last 
Supper (the shadowy figures of Apostles could mask Our Lord 
save, maybe, for His hands holding the bread from which the 
light should stream); Mass in the Catacombs, in an English 
manor-house, on an Irish mountain, in a French barn during 
days of persecution; La Messe en Mer; Mass in St. Peter’s; 
Mass in an African kraal! A judicious use of lantern slides and 
even cinema could carry that out quite marvellously. “The 
Thing!’ Chesterton kept crying out. Let us get back, get down, 
to the real thing—the living fact, not the ceremony performed 
by a separate priest, ‘‘at’’ which you might assist, but ‘‘during”’ 
which you might be doing nothing whatsoever. To achieve all 
this might be difficult. But the task before us 7s more than ever 
difficult, and we dare not shirk it. Let us not cease until our 
people have an appetite for Mass, and would flock thither even 
were the obligation removed. 











Things I Never Knew till Now 


By ABBé& RAPIER 


Prologue 


If the following needs any apologia, I trust it will suffice to say 
that the author is perfectly conscious that these idiosyncrasies 
of individuals, shortcomings in respect to matters of some im- 
portance, and the general carelessness and indifference which the 
facts divulge, can in no way be imputed to the clerical body as a 
whole. The author resents the charge that the frame of mind 
accountable for such a paper is cynical. He would like to feel 
that these thoughts are due, in some degree, to a sense of normal, 
not pathological, disillusion. He allows they may seem icono- 
clastic, but only with the qualification that, when his images or 
idols were shattered, they were found to have feet of clay. These 
thoughts had their accouchement in the Household of Charity; 
they were brought forth without any aid from a malicious or 
superior complex, because the latter was not even allowed into the 
environs of the mind that conceived them; they were swaddled 
in robes of Sincerity and Truth. They have been thrust into the 
hostile world of public gaze and scrutiny for one sole purpose: 
to indicate to a very high class of honest, sincere, devout men that 
there are some blemishes emblazoned on an escutcheon which the 
world at large expects to be brilliant, scintillating and spotless. 
You may palliate the facts, you may minimize them, but that 
does not detract from their evident existence, which is, to the 
author’s way of thinking, somewhat reprehensible. And so 
you have the raison d’étre of ‘“Things I Never Knew till Now.” 


I 


That seminary officials frequently make mistakes in curtailing 
some vocations; likewise, in prolonging others. I find the effects 
of the latter in the priesthood. This despite the warning of Canon 
973, §3: ‘‘Episcopus (ad monitionem religiosorum superiorum) 
sacros ordines nemini conferat quin ex positivis argumentis mor- 
aliter certus sit de eius canonica idoneitate; secus non solum 
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gravissime peccat, sed etiam periculo sese committit alienis 
communicandi peccatis.”’ 


II 


That only people of a certain class can have marriage ceremonies 
performed in their homes. Canon 1109, § 2, is part of this special 
class legislation: ‘‘Matrimonium in edibus privatis celebrari 
Ordinarii locorum in extraordinario tantum aliquo casu et ac- 
cedente semper justa ac rationabili causa permittere possunt.”’ 


III 


That a priest can travel fifty miles from the extremities of his 
own parish to perform a marriage ceremony; belatedly (last 
minute appeal) secure the consent of the pastor into whose parish 
he enters; fail to make any record of the contract in the parish 
books (where he performed the ceremony); and depart with the 
offering in his possession. Ab esse ad posse valet illatio. All this 
notwithstanding that Canon 1103, § 1, reads: ‘‘Celebrato matri- 
monio, parochus vel qui eius vices gerit, quamprimum describat 
in libro matrimoniorum nomina coniugum ac testium, locum et 
diem celebrati matrimonii atque alia secundum modum in libris 
ritualibus et a proprio Ordinario prescriptum; idque licet alius 
sacerdos vel a se vel ab Ordinario delegatus matrimonio adsti- 
terit.’” As regards the emolumenta stolz, not even a fraction of 
the offering is proposed, and that is, at least, a breach of clerical 
courtesy. 

IV 


That a priest can violate speeding laws (with impunity), 
regardless of whether it be a penal or moral offense. The same 
priest will rant at and deliver a tirade to some hard-laboring 
parishioner who breaks a minor regulation of the Church’s 
specified time for confessions. 


Vv 


That it is a qualification (expected by some members of the 
senior clergy) of a junior cleric that the latter be able to drink 
as many potions and concoctions as his older brothers with 
the same equanimity that ten years or more of practice have 
given to the elders. Otherwise the junior is a fledgling. 
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VI 

That some (a few) priests are so remissful of Moral Theology 
that they break business contracts; in addition, they run up 
debts which they fail to liquidate, and as a result the firms doing 
business with them have to write them off the books as losses. 
The latter phase has been mentioned as a reason for high prices 
prevailing among religious article firms and Catholic publishers 
(to the Editor: Saving your presence!). 


Vil 


That priests buy and sell stocks and bonds. Canon 143 en- 
joins: ‘‘Prohibentur clerici per se vel per alios negotiationem 
aut mercaturam exercere sive in propriam sive in aliorum utilita- 
tem.’’ Canon 2380 warns: ‘‘Clerici vel religiosi mercaturam vel 
negotiationem per se aut per alios exercentes contra prescriptum 
Can. 142, congruis poenis pro gravitate culpe ab Ordinario 
coerceantur.”’ 


Vill 


That some pastors are woefully ignorant of Canon 1181: 
“Ingressus in ecclesiam ad sacros ritus sit omnino gratuitus, 
reprobata qualibet contraria consuetudine.” 


IX 


That priests who affect permanent waves, finger waves, and 
odoriferous sheeny hair misinterpret the last clause of Canon 
136, which reads im toto: ‘‘Omnes clerici decentem habitum ec- 
clesiasticum, secundum legitimas locorum consuetudines et 
Ordinarii loci prescripta, deferant, tonsuram seu coronam cleri- 
calem, nisi recepti populorum mores aliter ferant, gestent, et 
capillorum simplicem cultum adhibeant.’’ The supposition is that 
the latitude of the clause, ‘‘secundum legitimas locorum consuetu- 
dines,”’ allows for the use of perfume; especially in parishes where 
the membership of the sodalities is large. Exempt from this 
impeachment are those priests whose plaint is: ‘‘Mei capilli 
capitis omnes numerati sunt.’”’” They have not enjoyed the 
fulfillment of the words: ‘‘Et capillus de capite vestro non 
peribit.”’ 
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x 


That a large number of priests avail themselves of indulgent 
episcopal (presumed) permission, or (which is more likely) are 
totally unaware of the restriction of Canon 138, particularly the 
last clause: ‘‘Clerici ab iis omnibus que statum suum dedecent, 
prorsus abstineant: indecoras artes ne exerceant; aleatoriis ludis, 
pecunia exposita, ne vacent; arma ne gestent, nisi quando justa 
timendi causa subsit; venationi ne indulgeant, clamorosam autem 
nunquam exerceant; tabernas aliaque similia loca sine necessitate 
aut alia iusta causa ab Ordinario loci probata ne ingrediantur.”’ 


XI 


That many pastors are near-sighted and bad judges of “‘provecta 
etas” (Canon 133, §2) when it is a question of employing house- 
hold help. 

XII 


That a priest can say his Office ‘‘digne, attente ac devote” 
while a radio in the same room spews a conglomeration of news, 
jazz, drama, pathos, and comedy. 


XIII 


That a priest can recite his Office in a public railroad coach, 
and simultaneously smoke a cigar—and not become an object 
of wonderment to Catholics and non-Catholics alike who know 
what function of his ministry he pretends to achieve. 


XIV 


That priests will preach an eloquent exhortatory sermon to 
the laity about their Eucharistic King who is to honor the church 
with His Divine Presence in the Forty Hours’ Devotion. They 
will castigate the neglect of those who fail to visit the church 
during this devotion, and they themselves, living next door, will 
not deign to pay a visit of even a half-hour’s duration. 


XV 


That priests will beseech aid for foreign missions, chide nig- 
gardliness in their parishioners, seek help through various collec- 
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tions, and at the same time have in the bank thousands of dollars 
and never think of giving a small portion to some laudable religious 
enterprise. 


XVI 


That a priest will affix his name to the form of promises for 
mixed marriages and testify that he is ‘‘morally certain’’ that the 
conditions will be fulfilled, when he has substantial doubt of the 
good-will of the non-Catholic party. He considers himself a 
victim of circumstances. 


XVII 


That a pastor who does very little work in the parish, who is 
not subject to sick-calls, who does not make Communion calls, 
who directs no sodalities or societies, etc., etc., is entitled by many 
diocesan statutes to one month’s vacation; whereas the vicarius 
coéperator (curate to you), even though in reality he may be 
the parochus, by the same regulations merits only two weeks’ 
vacation. 


XVIII 


That a pastor may invite or bring to the rectory any person, 
animal (some of them have menageries, e.g., a pastor who feeds 
a pet cat at table) or thing, but the curate invites his own flesh 
and blood ad cautelam. 


XIX 


That it is necessary for any diocese to proclaim in its statutes: 
““Modesta mensa victuque frugali utentes, ne umquam modum in 
potu aut cibo excedant.” The implication is that “‘modus in 
omnibus” is erroneously listed as a cardinal virtue, or that its 
limitations are confined to members of the Sacred College. 
Virtus stat in medio, and brings its own rewards. Compare the 
First Lesson, Second Nocturn, Fourth Sunday of September, 
ex libro Sancti Ambrosit: ‘‘Potentes vinum prohibentur bibere, ne, 
cum biberint, obliviscantur sapientiam. . . . Judith jejunans 
omnibus diebus viduitatis sue. . . sobrii vigore consilii abstulit 
Holofernis caput, servavit puditiciam, victoriam reportavit.”’ 
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XX 


That an elect few of the clergy received a super-extraordinary 
gift of the Holy Ghost—omniscience—the day their hands were 
anointed. ‘‘Magister dixit: Roma locuta est,” isn’t in it with 
them. Their philosophy is: ‘Et non intres in judicium cum 
servo tuo: quia non justificabitur in conspectu eius omnis 
vivens.”’ Those who stand against them with contrary opinion 
(which may be correct): ‘‘Erubescant, et conturbentur in 
seculum seculi: et confundantur et pereant.’’ Woe to the vic- 
tims of their wrath; they appropriate for themselves a text of the 
Mighty: ‘Et percussit inimicos suos in posteriora: opprobrium 
sempiternum dedit illis.’’ 


XXI 


That a goodly number of priests suffer from delusions of gran- 
deur. They look upon entrance into the Order of Melchisedech 
as tantamount to a listing in the Who’s Who. The hill-billy 
appropriately phrases their disease: ‘“They think they’re bettern 
everybody else in the world; they have to watch about getting 
rain in their noses.’”’ The more scientific diagnostician would 
call them negalocephalics. 


XXII 


That what has been said about the marital state holds true 
to some extent with regard to relationships between pastors and 
curates. ‘‘Many a wife had made her own marital grave with a 
series of little digs.’’ In discussing the ‘“‘old man” the curates 
forget Walter de la Mare’s homely verse: 


Fools of the jest which God 
Plays ever and again; 

We, who thought old men odd, 
Are now the odd old men. 


XXIII 


That the preaching of the Word of God is often a futile effort 
on the part of the priest, because he fails to realize what Cardinal 
Manning (Leslie’s ‘‘Life’’) pithily expresses: ‘‘You will not 
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destroy the walls of Jericho by flinging flowers at them. You 
have a message—give it! Never mind the words; they will come. 
Remember the truth you have to give.’’ In old age the Cardinal 
noted: ‘Pulpit oratory is poison to preacher and hearer. St. 
Paul says: ‘We preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus.’ Pulpit 
orators read this backwards.” Or take the apt and poignant 
quotation of Dean Swift: ‘Of all the animals the chameleon, 
which is said to feed on air’’ (hot air, of course), ‘‘has the nimblest 
tongue.” 
XXIV 

That many priests are afflicted with mobilomania. “They 
go to more places than anybody but a Fuller brush salesman ought 
to visit in a month.” They fear that if they sit down—and, above 
all, alone—they will become victims of claustrophobia and 
solipsism. When they get about, it’s not on an oxygen tour but 
in the fastest conveyance possible. 


XXV 

That any priest can boast of saying a Low Mass in a time 
period of twelve (12) to eighteen (18) minutes. O’Callaghan’s 
“Sacred Ceremonies of the Low Mass” reveals: ‘‘The greater 
number of authors, including Benedict XIV, Clement IX, and 
other very learned Pontiffs, declare that the celebration of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass should not occupy more than half an hour, 
nor less than the third part of an hour. .. . But he who gets through 
the Mass in a less space of time than a quarter of an hour is, as 
St. Alphonsus holds, guilty of mortal sin.” 


XXVI 
That priests in attendance at funerals of brother-priests are 
not always motivated by charity or the desire to hear an eloquent 
panegyric; nor by the urge to perform a corporal work of mercy. 
It can be a work of corporal indulgence. 


XXVII 


That clerical conversation is frequently derogatory, calumnia- 
tory, and too often not edifying. It suffers from the lamentable 
weakness and poverty that Abbé Dimnet deprecates in ‘The 
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Art of Thinking’’—‘“‘petits details” (inconsequentials; inane 
stupidities). They could qualify forthwith for a certificate of the 
School of Scandal on this ground: ‘‘His conversation is a per- 
petual libel on all his acquaintances.”’ 


XXVIII 


That among priests the rara avis is the one who will take a 
young priest under his wing, give him words of friendly and 
helpful counsel, guide and buoy him during the fearful first days 
and weeks of his ministry, and in general show a fraternal 
solicitude for the welfare of the young priest. 


XXIX 


That the three divine virtues are and must be integral parts of 
the life of every priest. Cardinal Newman in “Religion of the 
Pharisees,” Sermon II, says: “All things are possible to him 
who believes; they are less difficult to him who hopes; they are 
easier to him who loves, and still more easy to him who perseveres 
in the practice of these three virtues.’’ In ‘‘Heretics,’’ Chesterton 
puts it in his own inimitable way: ‘Each one of the Christian 
or mystical virtues involves a paradox in its own nature. Charity 
means pardoning what is unpardonable, or it is no virtue at all. 
Hope means hoping when things are hopeless, or it is no virtue at 
all. And faith means believing the incredible, or it is no virtue 
at all.” 


XXX 


That the greater number of the clergy are gifted with the graces 
necessary for modelling oneself on the pattern of Christ—men 
who are conscious of the fact that: ‘Humility is the mother of 
giants. One sees great things from the valley; only small things 
from the peak of a mountain. One’s soul may fall from a high 
place, if one’s body doesn’t” (Chesterton’s “‘Hammer of God”’). 
The number is vast of those who appreciate: “It is not required 
of every man and woman to be, or to do, something great. Most 
of us must content ourselves with taking small parts in the 
chorus, as far as possible without discord” (Van Dyke’s “Little 
Rivers’’). 
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Epilogue 

The purpose of inditing this collection of miscellaneous foibles 
of some peculiar individuals and the apparent inconsistency of 
some of the laws and regulations was not to be condemnatory in 
the sense of ‘‘to pronounce unfit for use,’”’ or “to pronounce in- 
curable,”’ but rather in another sense of the word condemnatory, 
“to make manifest the fault or unworthiness of.’ The author 
feels that these peccaminosa are unbecoming to the Catholic 
Church and the clerical body. It is the hope of the author that 
the individuals prone to any of these deficiencies will take 
measures to correct them—in the spirit of the words: ‘“‘Est ego, 
Domine?” 

It is a fact that anybody can take up and treat, in the same 
vein, the positive side of this question. Amen. 

















Who Shall Instruct the Child? 


By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


We have previously examined some of the strictures of a solic- 
itous mother on the work of Catholic education in general and 
on the parish school in particular. We did not reveal the entire 
picture. Our ‘‘Mater Catholica” presents many more points 
in the indictment. 

She posits that purity, truth and honesty are the backbone of 
character. Regret is expressed that methods sometimes em- 
ployed by Religious teachers are at fault psychologically, and 
fail to set up in a child’s mind an ideal of these virtues and to en- 
graft upon the pupil’s code of conduct definite principles that 
will engender and facilitate the practice of truth and honesty. 
An analysis of incidents related to illustrate such failure on the 
part of the teacher reveals a given teacher’s lack of knowledge of 
certain principles of child psychology, but does not justify the 
generalization that the teaching of these virtues is everywhere 
defective. At most, the teacher who, for instance, punishes a 
class for the concealed offense of a single pupil is guilty of a 
disciplinary blunder—to which distracted teachers are some- 
times driven in desperation. We cannot deny, however, the 
superiority of the plan suggested by ‘‘Mater Catholica’’ to the 
procedure of the teacher in this instance. 

The incident was this. A penny disappeared from the desk 
of a first-grade child. No one confessed the theft. The teacher 
searched every pupil, discovered a few coins, but failed to solve 
her problem. Our critic comments that a qualified teacher 
should have dispatched the incident promptly and effectively 
with advice that one careless with property deserves to lose it, 
and subtle spiritual counsel that God is the searcher of children’s 
hearts. Why subject every child to the indignity of suspicion 
and search? 

She does not place any objection to the segregation of the 
sexes that is deemed ideal in Catholic education, at least after 
the advent of puberty. It is overstating the case, however, to 
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say that this segregation is the salient feature of training in 
purity in the Catholic schools. The segregation of the sexes may 
be impossible in given instances as in many Catholic high schools, 
and we are forced to tolerate coéducation. We can and do dis- 
pense with sex-segregation; we cannot deem this segregation 
essential in teaching purity. Father John O’Brien, writing of 
Catholic marriage, makes it clear that sex segregation in Catholic 
schools, though correct in principle educationally and morally, 
does in our circumstances aggravate certain social difficulties and 
increases the incidence of mixed marriages. ‘‘Mater Catholica’’ 
deplores the irregularity in disciplinary practice perpetrated by a 
Religious teacher in using sex association as a penalty when sex 
segregation is the order. It does seem incorrect to seat a boy and 
a girl together as a penalty when association outside of school 
is frowned upon. 

What about sex education? ‘‘Mater Catholica’’ makes a 
plea for systematic sex education in the school. The adolescent 
boy and the adolescent girl should have instruction of this nature 
when, as and if needed. Who shall give it? Is it a proper func- 
tion of the school to present such instruction in the rigid order 
suggested by a course of study? Do we have teachers properly 
equipped to give instruction in the delicate points involved? 
Are not the physical and mental development, the home con- 
ditions and the general environment of each pupil factors that 
determine the successive steps in this instruction? Do not 
parents have a vantage point that no other teacher of the child 
occupies, from which to envisage the child’s need for instruction? 
Nature itself suggests the father as instructor for his boys and 
the mother for her girls in these matters. In the words of St. 
Thomas Aquinas: ‘“The father is the origin of the generation, 
rearing and education, as in general of all that which pertains to 
the perfection of human life.” 

Prudent parents are very careful not to give this instruction 
prematurely, for they realize that mere knowledge may excite 
curiosity rather than preserve purity; but prudence and care 
should not lead to neglect. To quote an old missionary who 
was wont to grow very emphatic on this subject: ‘Eternal 
silence is driving eternal souls to eternal hell.’”’ The parent is 
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the best judge of the developing needs of his child, and should not 
hesitate to give reverent instruction in these delicate matters 
when in his best judgment the adolescent boy and the adolescent 
girl stand in need of it. Parents may fear that their vocabulary 
in these matters is not very choice, but the conditions of modern 
life make it likely that in the absence of parental instruction 
children will early derive knowledge from vile sources. The 
crudest teaching of parents is always better than silence, for 
silence is equivalent to drinking in the infection from the street. 

The pastor of souls can help very materially not alone by 
prudent direction in the confessional but by leading parents to 
read or consult books that give a sane treatment of physical 
functions and sex problems. It is the duty of the pastor to 
bring home to parents their obligation of instructing the child 
in these matters, and to furnish them with the content and the 
form of the instruction. Some authorities maintain that, even 
though parents are incapable of imparting proper sex instruction, 
yet doctors, teachers and spiritual guides should undertake the 
task only at the bidding or with the consent of the father or the 
mother. When parents send their children to a boarding school, 
there is a measure of implicit delegation; the authorities of the 
school have the same obligation as the parents to provide proper 
and timely instruction. 

No Catholic authority attempts to restrict the confessor’s 
right and duty to give the instruction deemed necessary in the 
confessional. But the confessional is not the place for primary 
instruction in sex matters. Moralists demand reticence on the 
part of the confessor: ‘In materia luxurie multo melius est in 
pluribus deficere, quam in uno superabundare ratione inte- 
gritatis confessionis” (Sabetti-Barrett). 

The confessor may discover that certain instruction is necessary, 
but it may not be feasible to give this instruction in the confessional. 
In such circumstances a number of courses lie open to the 
confessor. He may: (a) urge the penitent to consult parents or 
a trustworthy physician or nurse; (b) advise the penitent, if 
mature enough, to read certain Catholic books on the subject; 
(c) induce the penitent to ask questions on doubtful points; 
(d) preach on parents’ duties in this field; (e) make plain to the 
penitent what is a sin in this field (Kirsch). 
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These various procedures emphasize the strategic position of 
the parent. Experienced pastors voice this opinion frequently. 
We have before us the statement of a veteran pastor who urges 
priests to do something that will make our Catholic parents bestir 
themselves. Parents to-day commonly do not realize the frightful 
dangers to which their children are exposed. ‘Children are 
seduced at so early an age, while they could be saved if they were 
instructed betimes at home. They contract the habits of im- 
purity before they are aware of what is happening tothem. The 
confessor cannot do everything.” 

Is the teaching of the Sacrament of Matrimony defective? 
“Mater Catholica”’ claims that it is. Learning by rote the answers 
to the questions of the Catechism is not sufficient. A prudent 
teacher can present the doctrine in a way that will ground the 
pupil in right principles of conduct, which will enable him to meet 
the personal crises that every adolescent must pass through in 
this ‘‘age of fierce temptation.’’ Prudence suggests that general 
instruction on the various phases of sex be given only by men and 
women professionally equipped to treat these subjects. Social 
workers sometimes rush in where angels fear to tread. Catholic 
physicians have a command of the vocabulary and the facts that 
equips them to present the necessary fund of information in a 
prudent manner. 

It is preferable that a talk of this nature be given to girls by a 
woman physician or a graduate nurse. Physicians and nurses 
are apt to stress the pathological aspects of the subject. Though 
this phase may not be ignored entirely, it should be kept in the 
background, and chief attention must be given to the positive 
phases of the training in chastity. The religious and ethical 
phases may never be neglected without sorry results. The 
Catholic lecturer will always stress them. The school is solici- 
tous to provide every student with all knowledge that the exigen- 
cies of life demand. If the home and the parents fail to give the 
needed instruction that converts negative innocence into positive 
innocence—when positive innocence becomes an indispensable 
safeguard of purity—the school may assume this function. Dr. 
Kirsch establishes this same restriction: ‘‘In case the parents 
refuse or fail to fulfill their obligations in the matter, the duty 
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devolves upon priests and teachers to instruct the children in- 
dividually, according to the measure of their needs and our re- 
sources.” 

It is difficult to determine age limits that make certain items of 
instruction imperative. We stress the superior position of the 
parent in judging the stage of development that makes further 
revelation in this realm advisable in the individual case. It is 
hazardous to set general norms. 

What can the school and the teacher do? The modern school 
has shown a tendency to take over function after function that 
properly belongs to the home. The field of sex instruction is no 
exception. Programs of ever-increasing extent threaten to elimi- 
nate the parents from a province that a few years ago was deemed 
exclusively parental. The apathy of parents is a contributing 
factor. The school can never be more than a auxiliary agency, 
performing this function of the parent when the parent neglects 
or fails to perform it. The boarding school takes the place of 
parents, as we have noted, and has a more definite mission in this 
field. Teachers may discover individuals or groups sorely in 
need of sound sex instruction, and can properly call the matter to 
the attention of parents. When parents fail in their duty, the 
teacher, if properly fitted for the task, may essay to perform it 
with the permission of the parents. 

Obviously the direction of this delicate work in the parish 
school devolves upon the pastor. The teaching Sister is not apt 
to proceed except under his direction. ‘Proper instruction given 
to our nuns in the Novitiates and Normal Schools,’’ writes Dr. 
Kirsch, summarizing the opinion of certain Catholic authors, 
“would not only fit them for the task but would assist them in 
their personal lives.” The waning of the modern home as an 
educational force makes the need for help and instruction from 
other agencies very acute in individual cases. The parish school 
teacher will always stress the moral and religious aspects of sex 
instruction. There will be no attempt to substitute physiology 
for the Decalogue. The religious teacher of high personal ideals 
will proceed very cautiously and retain a sense of values that tells 
her at all times that the parents, ceteris paribus, are the first and the 
most effective teachers of the child, especially in this delicate field. 
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Dr. Kirsch is of the opinion that the school at best can do but 
little in the matter. The school may, as a rule, attempt only 
to supplement the instruction given by the parents at home. 
Catholic parents will impart necessary information in a prudent, 
cautious and religious manner. The teacher of religion makes 
clear to the child that his body is a holy thing, a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. No teacher should impart detailed knowledge of 
sex matters to a group of young people. This detailed knowl- 
edge, when necessary, must be given to the individual according 
to his personal needs. 

Sexual enlightenment, writes Dr. Allers, is the duty of parents, 
and becomes the office of other teachers only when parents fail. 
Group instruction is never the ideal method; individual instruc- 
tion as the need arises brings best results. In the classroom the 
teacher may present the general facts of biology and answer the 
questions put by the pupils when these replies do not involve too 
detailed information inappropriate for group instruction. Social 
workers should have at heart the strengthening of the home as an 
educational agency. When we instruct parents, we make the 
home the fountain-head of sexual enlightenment. The result 
of parental counsel is unquestionably better than that of the 
grade teacher. 

There are circumstances in which the teacher may feel con- 
strained to supply for parental deficiency. He must sedulously 
avoid saying anything haphazard; instruction of this nature 
demands even verbal preparation and a straightforward, un- 
embarrassed approach on the part of the teacher. His counsel 
is of a general nature, clear, and sufficiently informing. De- 
tailed information may fit the office of confessor, and may be 
appropriate in private interview, between teacher and pupil. 
Common sense and the principles of adolescent psychology will 
direct the teacher aright and adapt his words of counsel to the 
age and the development, the environment and the maturity of 
his pupil. He will not give sex books to children; these books 
stress knowledge to the neglect of moral idealism. The teacher 
or parent may on occasion read appropriate chapters to the 
maturer child, or permit the child to read them in his presence. 
He can under these circumstances give a prompt answer to ques- 
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tions arising in the mind of the child. Free access to books of 
this nature stimulates an unwholesome curiosity. 

We have wandered far afield in answering a question that was 
merely implied in the words of ‘‘Mater Catholica.” She pleads 
for adequate instruction upon certain biological facts, and for a 
proper presentation of the sacred task of a man and woman co- 
operating with Almighty God in the creation of a new being. 
She conceives that Catholic parents fail in this, but implies that 
Catholic education and the Catholic teacher must supply the 
deficiency. We have tried to make plain that there are severe 
limitations of this contention when presented as a theory of 
education. The Catholic Church with her mission of teaching 
all men seeks to instruct parents and to equip them as the first 
teachers of the child to communicate to their offspring the knowl- 
edge that is essential to normal life and living and vital in the 
development of a thoroughly Christian character. Sexual en- 
lightenment, adequate and appropriate, falls in this category. 














Penal Law of the Code 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Vindicative Penalties Special to the Clergy 


The vindicative penalties which are imposed on clerics ex- 
clusively are the following: (1) prohibition to exercise the 
sacred ministry except in a certain church; (2) suspension for 
ever, or for a definite length of time, or ad beneplacitum Superioris; 
(3) penal transfer from an office or benefice to an inferior one; 
(4) deprivation of some right connected with a benefice or office; 
(5) disqualification for all or some dignities, offices, benefices 
and other functions proper to the clergy; (6) penal deprivation 
of a benefice or office with or without a pension; (7) prohibi- 
tion to stay in a certain place or territory; (8) precept to stay 
in a certain place or territory; (9) temporary deprivation of 
the ecclesiastical garb; (10) deposition; (11) perpetual depriva- 
tion of the ecclesiastical garb; (12) degradation (Canon 2298). 

For some of these penalties the Code of Canon Law, in Canons 
2299-2305, gives special rules. The general rule is that no 
penalty can be imposed unless the law, particular or general, or 
a special precept impose or threaten a penalty either specific or 
general (e.g., punishment according to the gravity of his guilt). 
Where no specific or general penalty is provided and a Catholic 
is guilty of public misconduct, the Ordinary who wishes to pro- 
ceed against him must warn him and threaten him with a penalty, 
either /atz or ferendxe sententiz, if he does not cease from the 
wrongdoing or commits the same offense against which he was 
warned. If then he does not cease or commits a new offense, 
he can be punished. Only in cases of public scandal or of special 
gravity of the transgression may a person be punished with some 
just penalty when neither the law nor the particular precept 
decreed a penalty (cfr. Canon 222). 


Penal Deprivation of Benefice 


If a cleric holds an irremovable benefice, he cannot be de- 


prived of it as a penalty except in the cases stated expressly in 
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law; if he has a removable benefice, he can be deprived of it also 
for other reasonable causes. 

Clerics who hold benefices, offices, or dignities, may for a fixed 
space of time be prohibited from the exercise of some ministry 
connected with them (e.g., the ministry of preaching, hearing of 
confessions, etc.). 

A cleric cannot be deprived of the benefice or pension under the 
title of which he was ordained, unless other provisions are made 
for his respectable maintenance, without prejudice to the pre- 
cepts of Canons 2303-2304 (Canon 2299). 

In the United States the only benefices in existence are 
parishes. Some of these are irremovable, the others removable. 
If the deprivation of an irremovable parish is to be inflicted as a 
penalty and consequently by criminal trial, removal from the 
parish can be decreed for those offenses only which are expressly 
punished with this penalty in law. Canons 2396, 2397, 2398 and 
2266 decree deprivation ipso facto; other Canons (e.g., 2314, 
§ 1, 2331, § 2, and several others) prescribe that the priest is to be 
deprived of his benefice; finally, other Canons (e.g., 2331, 2326, 
§§ 1-2, 2355) decree that he may be deprived of his benefice. 

The administrative removal from an irremovable parish is not 
done through criminal process nor for the purpose merely of 
punishing a pastor, but it is done for the welfare of the parish and 
in the manner outlined in Canons 2147-2156. 

Penal deprivation of removable pastorship may be inflicted not 
only for offenses to which the law attaches the penalty of depriva- 
tion, but also for other reasonable causes. If the removal is to 
be decreed as a penalty for misconduct, the criminal procedure 
must be instituted. If the removal is an administrative measure, 
the manner of procedure in administrative removal outlined in 
Canons 2157-2161 is to be followed. 

Deprivation of some right or function connected with one’s 
benefice, office, or dignity may be inflicted for a fixed space of 
time asa penalty. Ifa cleric has been ordained under the title of 
benefice or pension, he cannot be deprived of the benefice or 
pension unless provision is made for his maintenance. By de- 
position, perpetual deprivation of the ecclesiastical garb, and 
degradation the cleric loses the right to ecclesiastical main- 
tenance. 
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Temporary Deprivation of Ecclesiastical Garb 


If a cleric gives grave scandal, and after having been admon- 
ished does not amend, and if the scandal cannot otherwise be 
stopped, he may meanwhile be deprived of the right to wear the 
ecclesiastical garb, which deprivation entails for the time of its 
duration the prohibition to exercise any ecclesiastical ministry 
and the deprivation of the clerical privileges (Canon 2300). 

It is evident that the Church regards the deprivation of the 
ecclesiastical garb even for a short time as a very serious penalty, 
for it may not be inflicted except when a cleric gives great 
scandal, and there is no other way of stopping the scandal 
than by depriving him for a time of the right to wear the ec- 
clesiastical garb. 


Command to Do Penance in a Certain Place 


The Ordinary may not command a cleric to stay in a certain 
place outside the territory of his diocese, unless the Ordinary of 
that place has consented, or unless there is question of sending 
a cleric to a house of penance or correction which is intended not 
only for the clerics of the particular diocese but also for out- 
siders, or unless there is question of an exempt religious house, 
and with the consent of its Superior (Canon 2301). 

The command or the prohibition to stay in some certain place, 
and confinement in a house of correction or in a religious house, 
especially for a protracted period, shall be imposed only in serious 
cases, where according to the conscientious judgment of the 
Ordinary these penances are necessary for the amendment of 
the cleric or the reparation of scandal (Canon 2302). 

As the jurisdiction of each local Ordinary is confined to the 
territory of his own diocese, he has no right to command any of 
his priests to stay in some other diocese for penance, unless the 
bishop of that diocese consents; nor may a bishop order one of 
his priests to stay outside the diocese except for a limited length 
of time with the consent of the bishop of the other diocese where 
the priest is tostay. To puta priest on the road telling him to get 
work where he can, is just what the Church has forbidden for 
centuries, making the proper bishop responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the priests incardinated in his diocese. If after repeated 
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warning the conduct of a priest is habitually unclerical, the law 
provides the penalty of deposition and of perpetual deprivation of 
the ecclesiastical garb. As is evident, the diocese cannot be held 
liable to support for ever from ecclesiastical goods men who 
habitually lead an unclerical life. Ifa clergyman has become incor- 
rigible, he may after due trial be ousted from the clerical ranks. 

Canon 2302 draws attention to the fact that sending a priest 
to a place of penance, especially for a protracted period, is a very 
serious penalty, and should not be resorted to unless other means 
fail to bring about amendment and satisfaction for scandal. To 
humiliate a man and to crush him with extreme rigor is bad 
psychology if one expects amendment. In every case of fre- 
quently repeated offenses it is very difficult to decide what is best 
to be done with the offender, for it seems that all the powers of the 
soul are weakened by frequent willful breaking of some obliga- 
tion (e.g., obedience to authority, sobriety, chastity, etc.). 

There is no legal means of forcing a priest to do penance in 
so far as the civil authority is concerned. Since the Church and 
State are completely separated in the United States, the civil 
authorities do not interfere with the internal affairs of the Church 
and its discipline so long as the rights of its citizens are not 
illegally curtailed. If a man refuses to submit to the discipline 
of the Church, he cannot be forced by the civil authorities to sub- 
mit to it, because membership in the church organizations is 
voluntary; but the civil authorities will uphold the various 
church organizations, Catholic and non-Catholic, in their de- 
cision as to members in good standing, and will not permit one 
who is rejected by the recognized authorities of the Church to 
disturb a parish and occupy parish property against the will of 
the authorities of the church organization. The incorporation 
laws for church organizations vary in the different States, but 
generally speaking the welfare of the church corporations is 
guarded by the civil law because of the numerous benefits that 
come to the State through the religious, educational and charitable 
work of the church organizations. 

Deposition from the Clerical Ranks 

Deposition, while leaving intact the obligations arising from 

Orders and the clerical privileges, implies both suspension from 
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office and disqualification to obtain or discharge any offices, 
dignities, benefices, or pensions in the Church, and in addition 
deprivation of offices, benefices, etc., which the guilty cleric 
actually has, even though he was ordained under the title of 
such benefice, pension, etc. 

If a cleric is by deposition deprived of a benefice or pension 
under the title of which he was ordained, and the cleric is truly in 
need of aid after the loss of such benefice or pension, the Ordinary 
shall charitably provide for him in the best possible manner lest 
he be forced to go begging and bring dishonor on the clerical state. 

The penalty of deposition may be inflicted only in the cases 
specified in law (Canon 2303). 

Deposition from the clerical ranks is considered so serious a 
penalty in Canon Law that it may not be inflicted except for 
offenses mentioned in law as subject to that penalty, and Canon 
1576, § 1, n. 2, prescribes that five judges sit at the criminal 
trial for deposition. The deposed cleric is bound by the obliga- 
tions of the clerical state, from which he is not entirely cut off 
for he still retains the so-called clerical privileges; but every 
exercise of the sacred ministry and every act of ecclesiastical 
administration is forbidden him to such an extent that all acts 
for which ecclesiastical jurisdiction or authority is required be- 
come invalid. All claim to financial support for his maintenance 
is forfeited, and he is thrown on the charity of his Ordinary for a 
living if he has no goods of his own from which to support himself. 


Perpetual Deprivation of the Ecclesiastical Garb 


If a deposed cleric does not show any signs of amendment, and 
especially if he persists in giving scandal and does not heed advice, 
the Ordinary may deprive him for ever of the right to wear the 
ecclesiastical garb. This deprivation entails the deprivation of 
the clerical privileges and the cessation of the precept of Canon 
2303, § 2—1.e., to provide charitable maintenance (Canon 2304). 

The perpetual deprivation of the right to wear the clerical 
garb is a severer punishment than deposition; it separates the 
cleric completely from the body of the clergy, and the Ordinary 
is no longer obliged to provide for his support. In the criminal 
trial for perpetual deprivation of the ecclesiastical garb a board 
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of five judges must be appointed by the Ordinary (cfr. Canon 
1576, § 1, n. 2). The law does not make it obligatory for the 
Ordinary to proceed against a deposed cleric with the further 
penalty of perpetual deprivation of the ecclesiastical garb; it 
merely states that he can do so under the conditions mentioned in 


Canon 2304. 
Penalty of Degradation 


Degradation includes deposition, perpetual deprivation of the 
ecclesiastical garb, and reduction to the state of the laity. This 
penalty may be imposed only for an offense which is visited with 
degradation in law, or if the cleric has already been deposed and 
deprived of the ecclesiastical garb, and still continues for a year 
to give grave scandal. The degradation may be: (1) verbal or 
by edict, which is inflicted by a mere sentence, but has immediately 
all its juridical consequences without any execution; (2) real, if 
the solemnities prescribed by the Roman Pontifical are observed 
(Canon 2305). 

There is no need of speaking at length about the three penalties 
of deposition, perpetual deprivation of the ecclesiastical garb, 
and degradation. All three have this in common that they cannot 
be inflicted except for offenses punished in law with these penalties, 
and that in the criminal process against the offending cleric the 
Ordinary must appoint a board of five judges. We have never 
heard in the thirty years of our priesthood that an Ordinary in 
the United States had such trials conducted in his Curia. Prac- 
tically this is what happens when an unfortunate priest begins 
to break away from the Church. He is admonished and rep- 
rimanded and punished repeatedly; he gets embittered and 
more obstinate than before and ready to defy anyone who inter- 
feres with his conduct or with his affairs; he is suspended in- 
definitely, and after that he disappears or, in some cases, joins 
the enemies of the Church and makes common cause with them 
against the Church. As far as our experience goes in contacts 
with men who had trouble with their Ordinary, the authorities are 
in their opinion always in the wrong, the subject always innocently 
persecuted. What chance for peaceful adjustment is there 
when such a disposition prevails? Surely God has promised no 
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infallibility either to Pope or any other ecclesiastical authority 
in judging a subject, and they may be unfair and unjust; but 
why should every subject who gets into difficulties with his 
Superiors be invariably right and the others a priori wrong? 
The law supposes that the ecclesiastical Superior is conscientious 
in the discharge of his duties in government, administration, 
maintenance of discipline, etc. The law also supposes that the 
subjects have a conscience and intend to conform their conduct 
according to the law. Wherefore, we have the recognized axiom 
in Canon Law: nemo malus nisi probetur. 
Penal Remedies and Penances 

Penal remedies are : (1) admonition; (2) rebuke; (3) precept; 
(4) surveillance (Canon 2306). 

When a person stands in the proximate occasion of committing 
an offense, or when an investigation has created a grave suspicion 
that he has committed an offense, he shall be admonished by the 
Ordinary either in person or through another appointed for that 
purpose (Canon 2307). 

The Council of Trent (Session XIII, Chap. 1, On Reformation) 
said that the bishops and other Ordinaries should love their 
subjects as their children and brethren, and endeavor by exhorta- 
tions and admonitions to deter them from wrongdoing. Whena 
person stands in the proximate occasion of committing an offense, 
he is to be admonished to withdraw from the occasion of sin. 
Evidently there is question of a voluntary occasion of sin, which 
one can and must avoid according to the teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture: ‘“He that loveth danger shall perish in it’’ (Ecclus., iii. 27). 
Furthermore, Canon 2307 prescribes that, when the Ordinary has 
on investigation ascertained that there is grave suspicion that a 
person has committed an offense, he should either in person or 
through another appointed for that purpose admonish the sus- 
pect to watch and control himself. 


Rebuke 


If scandal or grave disturbance of order arises from the conduct 
of a person, he is to be rebuked by the Ordinary either in person 
or through another, or even by letter, and the rebuke should be 
accommodated to the peculiar conditions of the person and the 
fact about which there is question (Canon 2308). 
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Though this Canon states that a rebuke may be administered if 
scandal or grave disturbance of order is caused by a person, it is 
to be remembered that there are more specific rules in the Code 
in that section which deals with criminal trials. In one of these 
Canons it is stated that judicial rebuke does not suffice, and can- 
not be employed in place of the penalty of the law: (1) if there is 
question of offenses which the law punishes with excommunication 
reserved to the Holy See in a most special or in a special manner, or 
with deprivation of a benefice, or with the penalties of infamy, de- 
position, or degradation; (2) when there is question of issuing a 
declaratory sentence of a vindicative penalty or of a censure 
which one has incurred (cfr. Canon 1948). If a judicial rebuke is 
not considered sufficient in those cases, a private or paternal re- 
buke would be much less so. 


Special Rules about Admonition and Rebuke 

The admonition as well as the rebuke may be either public or 
secret. Public admonition or rebuke is to be made either in the 
presence of a notary or two witnesses, or by letter in such a 
manner that there is documentary proof of the reception of the 
letter and of the contents of the same. 

Public rebuke may be administered only to an offender who 
has been convicted of or has confessed the offense. It is called a 
judicial rebuke, if administered by a judge sitting in court or by 
the Ordinary before a criminal trial. 

Judicial rebuke either takes the place of the penalty, or is given 
to increase the penalty, especially when there is question of re- 
lapse. 

Even though admonition and rebuke are given secretly, some 
documentary evidence of their administration must be kept in 
the secret archives of the Curia. 

Both admonition and rebuke may be given once or repeatedly, 
at the discretion of the Superior (Canon 2309). 

The Code in Canon 2309 and the preceding Canons does not 
speak of private admonition and rebuke, but of official action of 
the Ordinary or of the ecclesiastical judge. Private admonition 
any private individual may give, according to the admonition of 
Our Lord (Matt., xviii. 15): ‘If thy brother shall offend against 
thee, go, and rebuke him between thee and him alone.” If 
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private efforts do not turn the offender from his evil ways, he is 
to be denounced to the authorities of the Church. Canon 2309 
supposes that the evil conduct of a person has come to the notice 
of the ecclesiastical Superior. His admonition is an official act 
even when it is given secretly, and a record of the tenor of the 
admonition is to be kept in the secret archives together with 
proof of the fact that the admonition was administered. If it is 
done by mail, the letter can be registered with demand of return re- 
ceipt, and the receipt endorsed by the addressee is ordinarily consid- 
ered as proof that the admonition did reach the person admonished. 

As to public rebuke—and for that matter as to any kind of re- 
buke—the Ordinary or ecclesiastical judge must have proof that a 
person is guilty. The very fact that one is rebuked by one’s 
Superior supposes that the subject has been blameworthy. St. 
Paul admonishes Timothy: ‘‘Against a priest receive not an ac- 
cusation, but under two or three witnesses” (I Tim., v.19). It is 
important to investigate whether they are true witnesses, for many 
a man’s good name has been ruined by lying lips. 

Penal Precept 

If the admonitions and rebukes have brought no results, or if no 
favorable results can be anticipated, the precept or command is to 
be given by which the individual is to be told in detail what he 
shall do or what he shall avoid, a penalty being threatened in case 
of transgression of the precept (Canon 2310). 

All these steps—admonition, rebuke, precept—are taken out- 
side the criminal procedure. They are to prevent misconduct or 
stop it in its inception. Where some wrong has been done and 
where neither admonition nor rebuke have had results, the Ordi- 
nary is to resort to the canonical precept, which is to specify exactly 
what is to be done or avoided and a penalty is to be threatened for 
disobedience. 

Surveillance 


If the gravity of the case demands, and especially if the person 
in question stands in danger of relapse into the same offense, 
the Ordinary shall subject him to surveillance. Surveillance may 
be prescribed also for the purpose of increasing the penalty, es- 
pecially in case of relapse (Canon 2311). | 

The surveillance may consist in taking a man away from the 
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scene and occasion of sin, and putting him under the special care of 
a prudent and experienced priest who will be an encouragement 
and a help to the man who still has a good will to do what is 
right but is weak and unsteady. It is difficult to determine what 
to do with those who seem to be subject to spells in which they 
apparently have no control over themselves. Normally a man 
who holds an honorable position would not want to do things 
that disgrace him in the eyes of others. It seems as though some 
nerve center has been injured and makes proper control impossible. 
Anima sana in corpore sano. The tools of the soul must be right 
in order that the soul may act rightly. Maybe an expert physi- 
cian who at the same time knows the value of moral principles 
could help many of those unfortunates. 


Penances 


Penances are imposed in the external forum to furnish the 
offenders with an opportunity of escaping the legal penalty for 
their offenses, or of obtaining absolution or dispensation from a 
penalty which they have already contracted. For an occult 
offense or transgression public penance is never imposed. Pen- 
ances are to be imposed, not so much in proportion to the gravity 
of the offense, but rather in proportion to the contrition of the 
offender, after the conditions of persons and the circumstances of 
the offenses have been taken into consideration (Canon 2312). 

With the exception of the offenses in which the law forbids the 
suspension of the penalty (cfr. Canon 1948), the Ordinary may 
when the culprit admits the offense drop the criminal prosecution 
and rebuke the offender and impose some penances. Likewise, 
when a person has incurred some penalty of the law and is 
truly sorry for his misconduct so as to deserve absolution or 
dispensation from the penalty, penances are to be imposed to 
satisfy justice and to atone for scandal. 

The principal penances are: (1) the recital of specified prayers; 
(2) pious pilgrimages or other works of piety; (3) special fasts; 
(4) almsgiving for pious purposes; (5) retreat or spiritual exercises 
for some days in a pious or religious house. 

The Ordinary may at his discretion impose penances, together 
with the penal admonition or rebuke (Canon 2313). 








Diminishing the Leakage 
By Joun A. Ross 


The writer of this article readily admits that carping criticism 
can offer no valid reason for existence. In pointing out some in- 
consistencies on the part of those who are honestly trying to 
ameliorate existing evils and to devise suitable solutions to pre- 
vent their recrudescence, he sincerely hopes that no one will con- 
sider his efforts as other than constructive. The advocate of 
a living wage is not to be condemned because he asserts that the 
remuneration paid to some workers at the present time is far below 
that which equity and justice demand. Similarly, he who 
asserts that the efforts made, in some cases, to impart Catholic 
instructions to Catholic children attending public schools are not 
in accordance with the assiduity the work deserves, should not 
be hailed a captious critic. 

Why it is that not all Catholic children attend parochial school, 
does not come within the purview of this article. We intend to 
discuss ways and means of more successfully instructing in the 
truths of our holy religion those who are deprived of the benefits 
of a Catholic school. 

That a large minority of Catholic children attend public 
schools is so obvious a fact that it requires no proof. That even 
a majority of Catholic children in the United States attend 
public schools, is argued most convincingly in the HomILetic 
AND PASTORAL REviEW of October, 1934, under the caption 
“Catholic Children in Public Schools.’’ Anyone who has read 
the many able articles appearing in the clerical Reviews during 
the past few years must conclude that attendance at non- 
Catholic schools is almost as fruitful a source of defection from 
the Faith as mixed marriages. Indeed, weare justified in wondering 
if it is not true that the large percentage of mixed marriages may 
be attributed to public school education; not that we wish to 
disparage public school education in itself, but because of the 
concomitant lack of Catholic instruction. 

Splendid work is being done by the lay organizations devoted 
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to the instruction of Catholic children attending public schools. 
But zealous and efficient though such organizations are, their 
leaders are compelled to admit that not all is being done that 
could be done to render the work more effective, and their hopes 
for more efficient functioning in the future rests upon the active 
codperation of the parochial clergy. 

In support of their contention that better results, both in 
extent and comprehension, depend upon the more active co- 
operation of the parochial clergy, the teachers of the Catholic 
children attending public schools lay down the following postu- 
lates: 

(1) not all the Catholic children attending public schools 
come to the Catholic instruction classes; 

(2) instructors are all too few. In order to do really effective 
work, a teacher should have no more than fifteen or twenty 
pupils in a class, whereas at the present time some teachers have 
as many as forty or even fifty pupils; 

(3) it is highly desirable that priests should, as often as 
circumstances permit, visit the classes, so that the child may 
see that the interest of the priest in bringing the knowledge of 
God to all is not merely a theoretical one. 

To claim that these postulates are not founded upon fact would 
be to deny the obvious. Let us see what could be done to better 
the situation. 

(1) We readily grant that not all the Catholic children at- 
tending non-Catholic schools could be induced to attend catechism 
classes, even at the personal invitation of the priest. But if the 
parish-priest were cognizant of the existence of those children, 
in many cases his invitation and persuasion would achieve 
satisfactory results. However, it is patent that where no 
parish census has been taken for ten years or longer, the 
pastor can have but little knowledge of the identity of the weak, 
lukewarm, indifferent and sometimes fallen-away parents who 
neglect the religious education of their offspring. Some pastors 
object that census-taking is labor in vain because of the frequent 
changes of residence of many of our laboring people. The number 
of such changes in the course of a year is, indeed, considerable. 
Nevertheless, that difficulty is not sufficiently serious to justify 
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the policy of laissez-faire. Men in certain lines of business find 
it possible to keep on file the names of the occupants of all the 
homes in areas much larger and every whit as densely populated 
as the largest parish. An inspection of the card-index system 
of a well-managed real estate or insurance office, with its references 
and cross-references, would be beneficial to the pastor who alleges 
the inutility of a parish census. 

(2) What should be the maximum number of pupils in the 
class, if the teacher is to do really effective work? If classes are 
held but once a week during the school year, it can easily be seen 
that the number of class periods will not exceed thirty or thirty- 
five annually. The average child looks upon Catechism as a 
burden, and few will attend except out of a sense of duty. Con- 
sequently, the teacher has a great task on hand in trying to make 
her pupils grasp the truths taught. If the child is merely a 
passive listener, usually little information is acquired and re- 
tained. The pupils must be taught to apprehend the instruction 
given, and to our mind the only way to make sure of that is 
through the quiz system. Clearly, such a system cannot be 
practised if the teacher has more than fifteen or twenty pupils, 
and a school year comprises not in excess of thirty-five class 
periods. 

How can one obtain a sufficient number of teachers? May 
the writer describe a plan which he has been used to good ad- 
vantage? In the parish were several ladies who were either 
engaged in teaching school or who had taught school prior to 
marriage. When asked to teach Catechism on Sundays, they 
demurred, alleging an insufficient knowledge of religion. They 
were then invited to attend the bi-weekly convert class, and 
readily acquiesced. The class extended over a six months’ 
period. The priest in charge of the class urged the asking of 
questions and encouraged discussion. In his judgment, not 
only were the prospective teachers benefited, but likewise the 
neophytes. At any rate, he now has well-instructed teachers 
amply numerous for his own needs. The eradication of certain 
fancies and superstitions previously held by some of those ladies 
as part of the deposit of faith he considers as not the least of the 
benefits attained by his modus operandi. 
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(3) What priest is there who has not had the realization 
thrust upon him that some Catholics consider a priest as a being 
to be feared and avoided, instead of one to be loved and respected? 
Observe the joy and affection displayed by the parochial school 
child in greeting the priest. The latter is looked upon as a 
friend and a father. The public school child, in many cases, is 
uneasy and embarrassed in the presence of his pastor, for his 
contacts with priests have beenfew. Any little attention accorded 
such a child is bountifully rewarded. How eagerly does the child 
try to answer some question put to him! When the priest comes 
into the catechism class to pay a visit or possibly to take the 
place of an absent teacher, note how the child gives his very 
best efforts to grasp the instruction given. How anxious he is to 
make a good impression! The not infrequent failure of priests 
to take an active interest in the actual instruction of public 
school children is something to be deplored. A great truth was 
very forcefully stated by a zealous bishop at a Catholic In- 
struction League meeting when he said: ‘The priests in the 
parishes are in duty bound to be more interested in the religious 
instruction of the children attending public schools than in the 
parochial school children.” 

There are other conditions that militate against the successful 
conduct of efforts on behalf of the public school child. Where 
system and regularity in parish functions are habitually and 
consistently absent, the results are ruinous to the parish in general. 
Abuses in the management of Sunday Masses are particularly 
fatal to the conduct of a successful instruction class. In many 
parishes a specified Mass is for the children (all of whom are 
expected to attend), and afterwards those children who attend 
the public school repair to the parochial school building for 
catechism class. That specified Mass is, let us say, scheduled 
for nine o’clock. When the children arrive in good time, it 
turns out that the eight o’clock Mass is still going on, and even- 
tually is not dismissed until ten or fifteen minutes after nine o'clock. 
If the weather is cold or wet, the consequences are easily imagined. 
The children, being forced to stand outside, suffer from the in- 
clemency of the weather. Wet clothing necessitates the child’s 
going home directly after Mass, and so Catechism is missed. 
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When a child falls sick after such exposure, irate parents refuse 
to send it again to the children’s Mass, and thereafter take it 
with them to some parish where Masses are said on scheduled 
time. To all queries put to the parents concerning the reasons 
for the absence of the child from catechism class, the answer is 
the same: ‘“‘Why don’t you have the Masses on time?” Late- 
ness and irregularity in this regard will render futile the efforts of 
the most zealous and highly efficient teachers. 

The writer is actuated solely by the desire to further the 
successful conduct of Catholic instruction classes. His interest 
in the matter is heightened by the realization of the unfortunate 
plight of some 350 youth (students at a public school boasting 
an enrollment of 1700), whose Catholicity is merely nominal. 
The vast majority of these consider that their Catholic education 
ended with the reception of First Holy Communion. Now they 
are wholly occupied with other interests, and cannot be persuaded 
that their knowledge of the Catholic religion is inadequate. 
After a child has arrived at the stage where he is attending even 
Junior High School, it is too late to get him to take up any study 
of his religion. 

A great forward step would surely be taken if the pastor could 
assure himself during the month of October that all of the children 
in his parish who had made their First Holy Communion during 
the preceding spring or summer, were either attending the paro- 
chial school or regularly attending the catechism classes for 
public school children. Is this feasible? Of course it is. Take 
your list (names and addresses) of the year’s First Communicants. 
Go to your parochial school register. After listing those not 
enrolled at the Catholic school, determine to seek out their 
parents at once. If unable to prevail upon the parents to 
comply with the law of the church, do the next best thing—have 
the child attend the classes provided for his instruction. If this 
policy were adopted and faithfully practised year after year, 
we would be taking care of the souls entrusted to our care much 
more efficiently than we do at present. 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


The Collections in St. Paul’s Epistles 


God knows—and so do the faithful—the place that the collecting of 
money occupies in the life of the average priest. Sunday after Sunday, 
as the celebrant proceeds with the Mass, his words and gestures at the 
altar are accompanied by the click of purses opening and closing again 
and the jingle of money dropped into plates or bags. Most of us hate 
the sound of money at that moment, though the thing itself is unavoid- 
able. Happy are we if, by command of some higher authority, there 
is not a second collection, at the Postcommunion or at the end of Mass! 
Then there are special appeals—Christmas and Easter dues, charity 
sermons, hospital appeals, etc. It is all painfully real and no less pain- 
fully monotonous. The thing is a burden that must be shouldered, and 
for our comfort it is good to know that St. Paul was greatly preoccupied 
with this odious yet ever-present problem of raising money. When we 
read the magnificent pzans in praise of the Divine Majesty, or the por- 
trait of the Son of God in glory which we find at the opening of (say) 
Ephesians or Colossians or Hebrews; or again when we ponder afresh 
the sublime canticle of canticles of charity in I Cor., xiii, it comes al- 
most as a shock to see so sublime a spiritual genius devoting ‘wo whole 
chapters of his Second Epistle to the Corinthians to the question of col- 
lecting money for the struggling Church of Jerusalem. 

As a matter of fact, it is no exaggeration to say that one of Paul’s 
constant preoccupations was how to raise money; not for himself of 
course, for he rejected all offers of this kind, preferring to preserve this 
independence and to earn his livelihood by the labor of his hands, for 
he had learned the tent-maker’s trade. The money was needed by the 
Mother Church—that of the Holy City. 

The Apostle treats this matter with a thoroughness which one would 
only expect in a dogmatic discussion. But in his mind the question was 
one of first-class importance, and from its satisfactory solution he ex- 
pected results that would have made themselves felt all the world 
over. Four times he refers to it (I Cor., xvi. 1-3; II Cor., viii-ix; Rom., 
xv. 25-27, 31; Gal., ii. 10; to which we must add Acts, xxiv. 17). 
In Galatians we find a statement concerning the origin of Paul’s anxiety. 
In the year 49 he had gone up to Jerusalem with a view to persuading 
the “‘pillars’’ of that Church to give their sanction to the exemption of 
the converts from paganism from the obligations of the Law. In point 
of fact it was readily granted, but the favor was accompanied by one 
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request: “‘only that we should be mindful of the poor.’”’ And Paul 
forthwith adds: ‘“‘which same thing also I was careful to do.” 

Why were the “pillars of the Church” so anxious for financial help? 
Many reasons could be given, but the chief one was obviously that the 
idea of common life had been carried too far, or that, when all things 
were the property of all, carelessness if not actual mismanagement, 
nay even frauds, may have crept into the administration of the goods of 
the Church. One thing is certain: the Church in Jerusalem was in a 
state of chronic financial distress. This is clearly shown in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which P. Allo, O.P., assigns to the year 63. 

In this Epistle we are told that the faithful in the Holy City and its 
immediate surroundings had been deprived of their goods, cast into 
prison, and practically outlawed. The learned Dominican sees in these 
texts a reference to a persecution on the part of the Jews of Palestine, 
consisting chiefly in fines and confiscations. 

St. Paul looked on the request of the ‘‘pillars’’—‘‘that he should be 
mindful of the poor’’—as an appeal to his honor. The freedom he had 
won for the converts from paganism was to be paid for by the alms of the 
latter. Hence, the voluntary contributions of the faithful were more than 
an act of charity towards people in need; they were a manifestation of 
gratitude towards a Church which, whilst it went on bearing the yoke 
of legal obligations, had had the magnanimity of freeing the converts 
that had come out of the pagan world from an intolerable burden. 

There was yet a further reason for Paul’s ‘‘charity sermons.”’ The 
Jews all the world over were wont to send large sums of money to Jerusa- 
lem for the service of the Temple. These donations or subscriptions 
were a tangible token of their solidarity withtheirbrethren. Byestablish- 
ing a similar practice among the Churches he had founded—not indeed 
for the benefit of the Temple which had been rejected and was soon to 
become a prey to the flames, but for the poor, the living temples of God, 
and for the Mother Church—St. Paul wished to show forth in practical 
fashion the unity of the Christian Church as well as its independence 
of the Synagogue. The collections began in Galatia. At Corinth there 
was at first great keenness, and the Christians asked for instructions as 
to the best way of raising the money. Paul answers their queries in 
I Cor., xvi. The method is identical with the one he had introduced 
in Galatia. Yet, in the end the Corinthians rather disappointed the 
Apostle, who had imagined that by Pentecost, a.p. 55, the money 
would be there for him to take personally to Jerusalem. Now, Titus 
seems to have had a special gift with regard to this matter of raising 
funds. So Paul sent him to Corinth a second time. Titus was success- 
ful, for the Apostle was able to tell the Romans that he was about to go 
to Jerusalem, though he was well aware of the risks he ran from “‘the 
unbelievers that are in Judea’’—and it almost seems as if he felt none 
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too sure that his ‘‘service’’ would be acceptable in Jerusalem to the 
“saints,” though the sum must have been a considerable one (Rom., 
xv. 26). However, it would seem that Paul fell into the hands of the 
Jews before he could distribute the money. No doubt his travelling 
companions took charge of it. We may be certain that Felix, the 
governor, had heard rumors that Paul was the bearer of a good deal of 
money. If he kept Paul so long under preventive arrest, it may well be 
that he hoped to get some of the cash, for he took it for granted that the 
Apostle’s friends would do what everybody else did in such cases, namely, 
pay a handsome price for his liberation. Paul’s companions saw them- 
selves in the necessity of distributing the money on the quiet. It may 
even have been the occasion of fresh confiscations. Thus, one of the 
Apostle’s chief purposes was defeated, for he had wished the distribution 
to be a public affair so that all should realize the solidarity of the faith- 
ful, whether by race they were Jews or Greeks. But though Paul’s 
well-meant efforts may have been abortive, the fact that they inspired 
the eighth and ninth chapters of Second Corinthians would be gain 
enough by itself alone (cfr. a paper on this theme, by P. Allo, O.P., in 
Revue Biblique, October, 1936). 


The Great Basilica of Bethlehem 


The same number of the Revue Biblique brings a first instalment of a 
long and fascinating, if very technical, paper by P. H. Vincent, O.P., 
on the most venerable church in the world, the basilica erected by Con- 
stantine over the cave of the Nativity at Bethlehem. The paper is 
illustrated and enlivened by a number of drawings and photographs, 
which render the text more readily intelligible expecially to such readers 
as have not seen the hallowed spot with their own eyes. The extensive 
damage caused by the earthquake of 1927 called for drastic remedies; 
yet, five years had to go by before anything could be done. Now, thanks 
to the energy of the head of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, 
who is also a devout Catholic, an exhaustive survey has been made of 
the structure with a view to ascertaining the extent of the damage. 
But these investigations have also thrown a flood of light on the history 
of the building, and have given us a pretty good idea of the primitive 
appearance of the Constantinian edifice. The foundations rest on a plat- 
form of soft rock, which has been torn and rent by so many earthquakes 
that the rock has become brittle and its decay is so advanced that the 
stability of the edifice is gravely menaced. The most notable as well as 
the noblest feature of the venerable basilica is the forest of monolith 
columns of pink marble quarried in the neighborhood of Bethlehem, 
where to this day all the best stone is still being quarried. Now, these 
columns do not rest, as one had thought, immediately upon the rock 
but upon running stylobates of masonry, huge plinths being inserted 
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under each column. The sole purpose of the edifice was the glorifica- 
tion of the mystery enacted on this spot—that is, within the cave which 
opened in the flank of the calcareous mountain ridge. The cave, then, 
is the center of the building and its true raison d’étre. Above the holy 
cave Constantine’s architect superimposed an octagonal structure, not 
unlike an immense baldachino in stone. All round the grotto there were 
steps or gradines from which the faithful could look down into the cave 
and see the altar within it. The five-aisled basilica was but an annex 
to the grotto and its domelike superstructure. From the basilica a 
flight of steps, the beginning of which has been discovered in the cen- 
tral nave, led into the grotto. The Dominican scholar concludes that 
the Constantinian origin of the basilica is incontestable, except for the 
running stylobates and the plinths under the columns which date from 
subsequent restorations when underpinning had become necessary. 

Whatever alterations or additions may have been made in the sacred 
edifice under Justinian, in its main lines it still bears witness to the piety 
of the first Christian Emperor. This fact makes it all the more regret- 
table that schism should have laid its hand upon it, with the result that 
ignorance allied to petty jealousy has brought this precious relic of 
Christian antiquity to the very verge of irreparable ruin. 


Infused Charity 

The masters of the spiritual life—and they are for the most part 
canonized Saints, so that they can speak with an authoritativeness born 
from experience—tell us with one accord that love, or charity, plays the 
chief réle in the mystical life. In the mystical state the soul is enlight- 
ened, and its interior illumination is accompanied and followed by a 
surpassing love. Thus, by a wondrous and most blessed interaction the 
growth of knowledge leads to increased love, and the very glow of charity 
thus intensified reacts once again upon the intellect. In this way is 
realized the description of the progress of the just given us by the Wise 
Man: ‘The path of the just, as a shining light, goeth forward and in- 
creaseth even to perfect day” (Prov., iv. 18). Summing up in his own 
masterly fashion the teaching of the Christian centuries, St. Thomas 
says that, though in its essence contemplation is an intellectual activity, 
that which moves the mind towards such activity is in the will. Only 
those can contemplate God who have a great love for Him. Inasmuch 
as it is an intellectual function, contemplation springs from the gift of 
wisdom. Now, that gift procures an eminent knowledge by means of a 
kind of affinity or kinship with the thing known, so that he who clings 
to God becomes one spirit with Him (JI Sent., Dist. XXXV, Q. ii, 
art. 1). Wisdom, the Saint adds, has for its chief object divine things 
which cause a delectation that springs from the love we have for them, 
so much so that in his commentary on St. John (V, 1, 6), the Angelic 
Doctor declares that the knowledge of truth is the fruit of charity. 
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The highest knowledge of God, therefore, springs from a burning love 
for Him. Now, it is easy to see that, where such a love inflames a soul, 
its union with God becomes a permanent state, for it has become one 
spirit with Him. The same doctrine is taught, though in less didactic 
form, by the great mystics of the sixteenth century, such as St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross, who are in their turn followed by the great 
spiritual writers of the seventeenth and even the eighteenth century. 

A devout soul loves God with a love that surpasses that of the ordinary 
Christian, precisely because it ever studies and considers the motives 
that inspire such alove. There are infinite degrees in this love, and God 
furthers it by many graces that may be styled gratiz excitantes. But 
when the soul has loosened the many ties that held it back and chained 
it to things earthly, God pours in such light and love as are no longer 
laboriously acquired but are a free gift of heaven. By this infused love 
the soul is so transformed that it hardly ever loses the sense of the divine 
nearness. Nevertheless, this love may at times be as it were dormant, 
when it is in the soul only as a habit. It then becomes necessary to 
actuate it by some simple, calm aspiration, and by recalling to mind the 
goodness and beauty of God (Ami du Clergé, November 12, 1936). 


The Prayer ‘‘Sacrosanctae’”’ 


Leo X attached to the recitation of this well-known prayer a ‘‘pardon”’ 
and “‘indulgence’”’ than which none could be more precious or a source 
of greater comfort. Drawing from the inexhaustible treasury of the 
Church, the famous Renaissance Pope granted a full remission of what- 
ever faults and imperfections a priest may have committed in the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office. Needless to say, we have no means of gauging 
the exact relation between our prayer, the Pontiff’s intention, and the 
amount of remission. Yet, the whole idea of indulgences would be stulti- 
fied were we to see in them no more than a kindly intention on the part 
of the Church or a pious hope—not to say make-believe—on the part of 
the faithful. The granting of ‘‘pardons” is part of the office of him to 
whom the keys of heaven have been entrusted. Hence, there can be no 
doubt that, when a Pope grants a favor even of so astonishing a nature 
as that here mentioned, heaven cannot fail to react in its turn (if I may 
be permitted the word) to what is done on earth, even as it did in the 
days of Josue when the sun stood still and the moon delayed her rising 
at the request of a mere mortal, “the Lord obeying the voice of a man” 
(Josue, x. 14). 

The wording of the rubric at the beginning of the Breviary leaves it 
uncertain whether the prayer should be said after each Hour, that is, 
after each portion of the day’s Office said either privately or in choir, 
or only when the whole of the day’s task is ended with the recitation of 
Compline. The words cum expletum fuerit officium are sufficiently in- 
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determinate to admit of either interpretation. In the absence of a defi- 
nite ruling by Rome we are left free to make our own the line taken by 
liturgical commentators or the practice which obtains in most choirs. 
There is nothing to show that it was the Pope’s intention to grant the 
indulgence only once a day, when the whole of the Office is completed, 
for the words cum expletum fuerit offictum may very properly apply to 
any one section of the Office. As a matter of fact, the practice of saying 
the prayer after each Office is almost universal wherever the Office is 
said in choir. But even if the ‘‘pardon’’ were only obtainable once 
(at the end of the day’s ‘“‘work of God,” as St. Benedict would say), 
it goes without saying that it would still be most profitable to recite the 
prayer after each portion of the Office, when an interruption occurs, for 
its prayer-value is always there, and its natural and obvious purpose is 
precisely that of supplementing whatever deficiencies may have crept 
into our Office. 

It may be worth while adding that cum expletum fuerit officium should 
not be narrowly interpreted in the sense that the “pardon” would not 
be obtained if there occurred a delay between Office and prayer, for what 
differtur non aufertur. And it is a probable opinion that if one recites 
Matins and Lauds of the following day after Compline—a practice 
which is so strongly recommended by spiritual writers and preachers of 
clergy retreats—it will be sufficient to say the Sacrosanctz at the end of 
Lauds. In this way we may, by one and the same recitation, gain the 
“pardon” both for the faults that occurred in the Office of the day and 
those that marred that which has been anticipated, since in the form of 
concession there is no restriction of any kind. 

To gain the ‘‘pardon’’ it is necessary that the prayer be recited kneel- 
ing, and that a Pater and Ave be added, unless for some serious reason it 
is impossible to kneel. Hence, the sick who are able to say the Office, 
either whole or in part, gain the indulgence even though they do not 
kneel. The same must surely hold good when a priest has to say his 
Office in the train, in a bus or other conveyance. We should look very 
odd did we attempt to kneel down in such surroundings, and no one ex- 
pects it from us. In these circumstances the prayer may be deferred 
until the priest’s return home, for delay is perfectly lawful, as has been 
explained; or it may be said there and then with full assurance that we 
can appropriate the precious indulgence, for there is sufficient reason to 
dispense us from going down on our knees. 


Paolo Sarpi 


The Servite friar, Paolo Sarpi, caused Paul V more anxiety perhaps 
than any other man of the period. A wide-awake intelligence, a mind 
more curious than deep, ignorant and even contemptuous of theology, 
Sarpi, as the official theological adviser of the Signoria of Venice, brought 
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that republic to the brink of definitive rupture with the Church. An 
article in the Civilia Cattolica of November 7 throws some light on the 
causes of the extraordinary hatred which that unfortunate man felt 
towards the Roman Church. Three times he did all he could to secure 
a mitre, but as many times his efforts failed, so that in all probability 
we need not fear we go far wrong if we come to the conclusion that 
thwarted personal ambition was the cause, to a very large extent, of 
his hostile attitude towards the Holy See. As it is, Sarpi’s spite was such 
that he was willing to see Italy the theatre of a war of invasion by 
Protestant troops, if thereby he could bring about the downfall of the 
Holy See which he hated with a diabolical hatred. Sarpi compiled the 
first history of the Council of Trent (a work published in London by the 
apostate Bishop of Spalato, De Dominis), in which truth and falsehood 
are cunningly assorted with a view to discrediting that venerable as- 
sembly. Volume XXV of the English Edition of Pastor’s great work on 
the Popes of the Renaissance, translated by the present writer and just 
published, gives much space to the wretched Servite who seems to have 
died unrepentant and unreconciled. The suggestion that unsatisfied 
ambition supplies the key to his conduct is an interesting one, and the 
article in the Civilia is well worth the attention of those who may have 
access to that excellent Review. 


Brevities 

La Vie Intellectuelle of November 25 brings a commentary of Psalm 
xxviii by Paul Claudel. It goes without saying that the “‘manner”’ of 
the modern poet differs vastly from that of the medieval or even some of 
the more recent commentators—for instance, Menochius, whom Claudel 
treats with mordant yet amusing sarcasm. 

Schénere Zukunft of November 15 has an instructive article on the 
uses to which the Church’s income is applied. Its author shows, by 
means of statistics, that what has its source in charity is expended with 
a wisdom and unselfishness worthy of the lofty motives that moved the 
donors. If all public funds were administered as those of the Church 
are, the world would be a happier place. 

In the fourth fascicle of Biblica for 1936, Fr. Koppel, S.J., gives some 
account of the excavations near the north-eastern shore of the Dead 
Sea—the so-called Ghassul—where a body of Jesuit biblicists have been 
at work since 1929. No sensational discoveries were made in 1935, 
though there were six Jesuits at work and they employed some twenty or 
thirty workmen. Investigations have so far failed to establish the date 
of the first or primitive settlement—whether, that is, it dates from be- 
fore 3000 B.C. or after 2000 B.C. I have written of these excavations 
more than once, but I may repeat again that there cannot be serious 
question of the site being that of Sodom and Gomorrha, as had been 
suggested during the first stages of the work. 
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Revue Thomiste of November-December, 1936, has a striking paper on 
the ‘Office of the Philosopher’’ by Maurice Blondel. P. Labourdette, 
O.P., studies theological faith and mystical knowledge on the basis of 
the works of the “Mystical Doctor,’ St. John of the Cross. There is 
only one theology, and mystical or experimental knowledge can do no 
more than confirm and, so to speak, vitalize the data of dogmatic the- 
ology. The writings of St. John of the Cross owe their value chiefly to 
the fact that he was not only a mystic but likewise a trained theologian. 

















Answers to Questions 


Efficacy of Plenary Indulgence 


Question; Some time ago we priests here had a lively discussion on the 
effects of a plenary indulgence. One priest asserted confidently that 
he was going straight to heaven after death. He said he hoped to re- 
ceive the Last Sacraments and Last Blessing with plenary indulgence, 
and if he should die suddenly, he had a plenary indulgence im articulo 
mortis from the Pope. As a plenary indulgence remits all the punish- 
ments due to sin, there should be nothing that could prevent the priest 
from going directly to heaven. The other priests refused to admit it, 
saying it was very hard to gain a plenary indulgence. Is it so extremely 
hard to gain a plenary indulgence? If not, what should prevent thou- 
sands of Christians going to heaven without passing through purgatory? 
Please let us know through the pages of your esteemed REVIEW what to 
think about a plenary indulgence. SACERDOS. 

Answer: If there is any lack in the efficacy of plenary in- 
dulgences, it must be attributed to our own imperfect codpera- 
tion. Surely, the merits of Christ and His Saints are super- 
abundant; they suffice to sanctify all human creatures, even if 
there were a million times more human souls than have been, 
are and will be on this earth. Christ’s merits are infinite in 
value. While every Catholic has to admit this, there are many 
who exaggerate the difficulty in actually gaining a plenary in- 
dulgence. Concerning these men, Cardinal Lépicier, in his 
excellent treatise on ‘Indulgences, Their Origin, Nature and 
Development”’ (Benziger Brothers, 1928, 3rd English ed., p. 470), 
writes: ‘“These exaggerations of the difficulty of gaining in- 
dulgences may appear at first sight to proceed from zeal, to be 
calculated to enhance their value, and to induce the faithful to 
make extraordinary efforts to gain them. But they have in 
reality a most discouraging effect by frightening people away from 
the attempt of doing what seems nearly impossible. As St. 
Antoninus of Florence used to say, this sort of teaching is ‘build- 
ing up to destroy, not to edify.’”’ 

In order to gain the full benefit of a plenary indulgence, it is 
necessary to be in the state of grace at least when the last of the 
good works prescribed is performed (cfr. Canon 925, §1), to have no 
attachment to venial sin, and to perform faithfully the appointed 
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good works with the intention of gaining the indulgence. The only 
condition which may make the gaining of a plenary indulgence dif- 
ficult is the freedom from attachment to venial sin. For any in- 
ordinate affection for creatures, for anything contrary to the will 
of God, is offensive to the Creator. Even so, the disposition of soul 
by which we hate and detest in ourselves everything contrary to the 
will of God can be present in a soul that is beset by human misery 
and liable at any moment to do something contrary to the will of 
God. That absolute detachment from everything sinful may 
exist in the soul, even though one is conscious of one’s own weak- 
ness and knows that one will fail again. In fact, no matter how 
much we deplore our daily failings through pride, uncharitable- 
ness, impatience, superficial performance of duty, lack of gener- 
osity in the sacrifices required to discharge our duties perfectly, 
these and many other miseries harass our soul continually. 

What seems impossible to human nature, the mercy and power 
of God can doin our soul. Holy Scripture comforts us by putting 
before us the great pardon that Jesus gave to the good thief 
crucified for his crimes at the same time when Jesus suffered 
for the sins of mankind. The prodigal son for the sincerity of 
his repentance was completely forgiven, clothed with splendid 
robes, and admitted to the banquet, or rather a banquet arranged 
to welcome him. Even in the Old Testament where God so 
frequently is spoken of as the terrible avenger of sin and crime, 
there are these consoling words: “If your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be made white as snow: and if they be red as crimson, they 
shall be made white as wool’ (Is., i. 20); ‘“‘As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I desire not the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way, and live’ (Ezech., xxxiii 11); ‘The 
wickedness of the wicked shall not hurt him, in what day soever 
he shall turn from his wickedness’ (Ezech., xxxiii. 12). The 
priest should, therefore, preach great confidence in the mercy and 
power of God, who can in an instant, if He will, transform our 
sinful souls. 


Proper Bishop for Ordination of Men Transferred to Another 
Diocese by First Tonsure 


Question: In the Irish Ecclesiastical Record of November, 1936, page 
531, there is a discussion on the rule of Canon 956 according to which 
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the bishop of domicile of the ordinand is the only one who has the right 
to ordain or to issue dimissorials to another bishop for the conferring of 
Orders. This rule is urged in the above discussion to the extent that 
even the proper bishop of a cleric who has been incardinated by first 
tonsure into the diocese of another bishop may not ordain without the 
authorization of the bishop of domicile. If that is so, it seems to deny 
the bishop the right to deal with his own subject, the newly incardinated 
cleric, as he sees fit. What is the law on the point? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: We believe that the opinion expressed in the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Review is correct. Canon 956 puts down the clear 
and absolute rule: ‘‘In so far as the ordination of seculars is con- 
cerned, that bishop alone is the proper minister of ordination 
who is the Ordinary of the diocese in which the candidate for 
promotion to Orders has his domicile and place of origin, or his 
domicile only.”” In the former Canon Law there were several 
ways in which a bishop could become the proper bishop for ordi- 
nation. The Code rejects all but domicile, and does so very em- 
phatically by declaring that the bishop of domicile exclusively is 
the proper bishop for the ordination of seculars. Against this 
clear and explicit rule of Canon 956 no decisions or declarations or 
whatever else one may call some of the answers of the Committee 
for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code can prevail. If in- 
cardination or any other reason formerly admitted in law as 
authorizing a bishop to ordain a man is to be admitted, Canon 
956 would have to be modified, and this the Supreme Pontiff 
alone can do. Seeming contradictions may arise from this rule 
of the Code. A man who has become the subject of another 
bishop by being raised to the clerical state for another diocese 
surely becomes a subject of the Ordinary of the diocese of incardi- 
nation, but he cannot be given Minor or Major Orders by his 
own bishop if he has not acquired a domicile in the diocese of in- 
cardination. A man may therefore have a proper bishop as far as 
subjection is concerned, and another proper bishop as far as 
ordination is concerned. For this reason the Code takes care to 
say that, in so far as ordination is concerned, the proper bishop is 
the one in whose diocese the ordinand has a domicile. Again, if 
a bishop has accepted a young man domiciled in his diocese to 
study for the priesthood in his own seminary and before the 
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young seminarian is twenty-one years of age his parents move to 
another diocese, the young man loses the former domicile and 
acquires one in the place to which his parents moved. The 
former proper bishop could not give him tonsure (there would be 
no question of Orders, except perhaps of Minor Orders) without 
dimissorials from the bishop of the present domicile. Such an 
apparent incongruity had led us to write in our “Commentary” 
that one incardinated into a diocese by first tonsure could be 
promoted by his proper bishop, irrespective of the bishop of 
domicile. Practically the case in which a candidate’s parents 
move to another diocese need not create any difficulty, for on 
reaching majority he can acquire a domicile of his own in the 
diocese for which he was accepted and where he lives. 

The private declaration of the Pontifical Committee for the 
Authentic Interpretation of the Code, December 7, 1931, to the 
Bishop of Santa Fe in Argentina, states that a man who has re- 
ceived first tonsure from the bishop of domicile for another diocese 
is incardinated into that other diocese, and he is to receive higher 
Orders from the bishop into whose diocese he has been incardi- 
nated, though he be obliged to finish his theological studies in 
another diocese. From this declaration some canonists have 
argued that the bishop of incardination is the one who has the right 
to ordain or to issue dimissorials for ordination, though the man 
has not acquired a domicile in the diocese of incardination. If 
that were the meaning of the above declaration, the Code Com- 
mittee would have changed the rule of Canon 956, which states 
that in reference to ordination the bishop of domicile is the only 
proper bishop. It is well known that the Code Commission has 
no authority to change the laws of the Code. Wherefore, one 
must suppose that the Code Commission speaks of a cleric who 
has not only been incardinated into the new diocese but has 
acquired a domicile there. The fact that a cleric has to make his 
theological studies in another diocese does not interfere with his 
acquiring a domicile in the diocese of incardination. The acquisi- 
tion of a domicile by a young man who is twenty-one years of 
age can be done by a very short stay in the diocese, and a dec- 
laration that he intends to stay there permanently. Some canon- 
ists say that the very fact of incardination by first tonsure gives 
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the young man a necessary domicile in that diocese, because 
according to Canon 143 no cleric, even though he has no benefice 
for office that holds him to residence, may absent himself from 
his diocese for a notable length of time without permission of his 
proper Ordinary. The law of the Code, however, seems to re- 
quire actual residence, be it ever so brief, with the intention to 
stay permanently (cfr. Canon 92, § 1). The actual presence in 
the place with expression of intention to stay there permanently 
suffices, and it is not necessary that one actually stay in the 
place of one’s domicile at all times. Nobody will assert that, if 
the proper bishop sends the cleric for the sake of study to a place 
outside his diocese, the cleric loses his domicile in the proper 
diocese. The diocese of incardination is the cleric’s diocese and 
his canonical place of domicile, even though his Ordinary allows 
or orders him to stay outside the diocese for a number of years. 

Vermeersch-Creusen (‘‘Epitome,’’ ed. of 1924, II, n. 240) suppose 
that a clerical student has given up his original domicile, is study- 
ing in another diocese, and is to be ordained for a strange diocese 
where he has not established domicile even by a very brief stay, 
and ask what bishop can give him first tonsure and Orders. He is 
a man without a canonical domicile, and cannot be ordained by 
any bishop, for when the Holy See was requested to decide what 
bishop could ordain a man who has no canonical domicile, it 
answered that he should acquire a domicile and then be ordained 
(Code Commission, August 3,1919; Archiv fur katholisches Kirchen- 
recht, CIII, 169). If the diocese into which a student has been 
adopted is so far away that it is too expensive to go there for the 
purpose of establishing a domicile, and the student has no other 
canonical domicile, how can he be ordained? Vermeersch- 
Creusen think that no bishop can give him tonsure, because, as 
they correctly assert, the bishop of domicile is the only one who 
can promote a young man to the clerical state. The Holy See 
only could authorize a bishop under the circumstances to promote 
the man to the clerical state, but whether it would be willing to do 
so nobody can tell. 


Blessing of St. Blase 


Question: Will you kindly explain in the Review whether for the 
imparting of the blessing of St. Blase candles blessed on the preceding 
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day must be used? May this blessing be given on any other day? 
PASTOR. 

Answer: There was a Decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, March 20, 1869, which said that at the blessing of throats 
on the Feast of St. Blase candles blessed on the Feast of the Puri- 
fication of the Blessed Virgin should be used. However, a later 
Decree prescribed that for the blessing of candles used on the 
Feast of St. Blase in the blessing of throats the special form of the 
Roman Ritual is to be used (February 1, 1924; Decreta Authentica, 
n. 4387). The same Decree said that the priest, while holding 
the crossed candles under the chin of the people kneeling, should 
say: ‘“‘Per intercessionem sancti Blasii, Episcopi et Martyris, 
liberet te Deus a malo gutturis, et a quolibet alio malo. In 
nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.’ The 
blessing may be given on any day and in any place (Wuest- 
Mullaney, ‘“‘Matters Liturgical,’ n. 666). 


Lay Persons Preparing Chalice for Mass 


Question: Is a Sister or a lay sacristan allowed to prepare the chalice 
for Mass, or should this be left to the priest to do? 
SACERDOS. 
Answer: Canon 1306, § 1, permits clerics and sacristans to 
touch the chalice and paten and the sacred linens used in the 
Holy Sacrifice, and in the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, February 1, 1907 (Decreta Auth., n. 4198, ad 15), in which 
the Sacred Congregation was asked whether others than the 
celebrating priest (and especially the priest sacristan) may pre- 
pare the chalice for Holy Mass in the sacristy, though the rubrics 
of the Missal direct the celebrant himself to prepare the chalice, 
the answer was that others may do so provided they be clerics 
(first tonsure) or otherwise have permission to touch the sacred 
vessels. However, the Decree adds, the celebrant is to be 
advised to prepare the chalice himself as the rubrics direct. 


Way of the Cross.—Novena Prayers before Pentecost.—Public 
Prayers for the Month of June 


Question: (1) To gain the indulgence attached to the Way of the 
Cross, is it necessary to recite six Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory 
at the end of the devotion? 
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(2) Are there any official novena prayers for the nine days before 


Pentecost? 
(3) Are there any special or official prayers during June, apart from 


the Litany of the Sacred Heart and the Act of Consecration to the 
Sacred Heart? 


SACERDOS. 

Answer: The only prayer required for the Way of the Cross is 
a short mental prayer or reflection at each station on the Passion 
of Christ. The six Our Fathers, etc., are prescribed in all toties 
quoties Plenary Indulgences, when for each visit to a church a 
Plenary Indulgence is granted (e.g., on All Souls’ Day and the Por- 
tiuncula). 

By order of Pope Leo XIII, May 9, 1897, which order has not 
been revoked, a novena in honor of the Holy Ghost is to be made 
before Pentecost in all parish churches. Any prayers to the 
Holy Ghost may be used (“‘Raccolta,”’ n. 63). 

On the Feast of the Sacred Heart the Act of Consecration and 
the Litany of the Sacred Heart are to be recited before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed in all parish churches (Pope Pius X, 
August 22, 1906; Acta Sanctw Sedis, XXXIX, 569). Many in- 
dulgences are granted for daily devotion, public or private, in 
honor of the Sacred Heart during the month of June. 

STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Roman Documents 


Instruction Concerning Certain Japanese 
Religious Observances 


This is an important declaration of the Holy See for the 
Catholic missions in Japan. The Catholic missionaries have 
been afraid to allow Catholics to participate in certain rites of 
the Japanese people because they seemed to be acts of religious 
worship. The authoritative statement of the Japanese Govern- 
ment that these rites and ceremonies at the heathen temples or 
at monuments were nothing else than patriotic demonstrations 
of love for and loyalty to the country and to the family of the 
Emperor, is considered satisfactory by the Holy See, and there- 
fore the Catholic people may conduct themselves at these affairs 
in the same manner as the rest of the people. If at any time it 
seems necessary for the purpose of avoiding false impressions to 
state that the Catholics do not intend to honor and worship the 
heathen deities in these rites and ceremonies, they should say so. 

The Ordinaries can permit Catholics to take part in the ceremon- 
ies customary at heathen funerals, marriages and other private 
rites in the social life of the Japanese people, for though some of 
these ceremonies have their origin in the heathen religion, they 
are at present nothing but demonstrations of urbanity and mutual 
benevolence (Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, May 26, 
1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 406). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The Very Rev. Thomas Megan of the Society of the Divine 
Word has been made Prefect Apostolic of Sinsiang; the Very 
Rev. Julius Dillon of the New York Province of the Friars Minor 
has been made Prefect Apostolic of Shashi. 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains Supernum- 
erary of His Holiness: Valentine Elwes and John Mackintosh 
Tilney Barton (Archdiocese of Westminster). 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His 
Holiness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Patrick O’Boyle and Anthony 
Timlin (Diocese of Killala); Joseph Carroll McCormick, Vincent 
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Burns, James Heir and Edward Hawks (Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia); Joseph D. Creeden (Diocese of Ogdensburg); Leo 
Paschal Hirt, John L. Kaiser, James W. Gara, G. I. Dowd 
and John B. Hauck (Diocese of La Crosse); John Joseph Cullen, 
William Edward McGough, William Patrick Sullivan and Thomas 
Arthur Connolly (Archdiocese of San Francisco); Philip Kelly 
(Archdiocese of Cardiff); John Burke, C.S.P. (Washington, 
D. C.); John M. Bryne, John W. Brockhage, Timothy Callaghan 
(Archdiocese of San Francisco); Edward B. Jordan (Diocese of 
Scranton); Thomas M. Coghlan (Diocese of Sioux City); John 
Mackintosh (Diocese of Argyll and the Isles). 

The following laymen have been made Secret Chamberlains 
of Cape and Sword: Furey Ellis, Matthew McCloskey, Vincent 
Carroll (Archdiocese of Philadelphia). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for Sundaps and Feasts 


Fourth Sunday in Lent 
The Way of the Cross 


By FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“A great multitude followed Him’’ (John, vi 2). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: As many of the Jews followed our Divine Saviour during 
His public life and in the Way of Sorrows in His Passion, so 
many Christians follow Him in His Passion by the pious exercise 
of the Way of the Cross. 

I. The origin of the Way of the Cross. 
IT. The purpose of the Way of the Cross. 
III. The indulgences of the Way of the Cross and of Station crucifixes. 
Conclusion: By this pious exercise we publicly declare our faith in 
Jesus Christ and honor Him. 


During Our Lord’s public life great multitudes often followed Him, 
either in order to listen to the words of power and grace that fell from 
His lips, “for He was teaching them as one having power, and not as the 
scribes and Pharisees’’ (Matt., vii. 29), or, as we read in to-day’s Gospel, 
“because they saw the miracles which He did on them that were dis- 
eased”’ (John, vi. 2). Stirred up against Him by their leaders, a multi- 
tude of the Jews followed Him carrying the Cross to Calvary’s heights, 
loading Him with insults so that He is ‘‘the reproach of men and the out- 
cast of the people” (Ps. xxi. 7). During the ecclesiastical year and es- 
pecially during Lent multitudes of Christians follow our Divine Saviour 
in the Way of the Cross by practising the devotion of the Stations of the 
Cross in order to show Him honor and love, compassion and gratitude 
for that He has suffered and died for their redemption and salvation. 

As the central point and cornerstone of our holy Faith, as the highest 
proof of the love of Jesus Christ and of God, as the most powerful entice- 
ment to a good Christian life in patience and the love of God, has ever 
been considered the fact that, as St. Clement of Rome says, “‘out of 
love of us our Lord Jesus Christ, according to the will of God, shed His 
blood for us, gave His flesh for our flesh and His soul for our soul.’’ The 
memory of the Passion has always been to Christians the most solid 
nourishment of their faith and piety. There is no Christian who does 
not feel a thrill of love and gratitude, no soul so hardened as not to feel 
some awakening of religion, when he draws nearer to his suffering 
Saviour. 
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Devotion to the Way of the Cross 


Christian piety with predilection has ever made the carrying of the 
Cross before other incidents or phases of the Passion the object of special 
veneration and devotion. For the Way of the Cross is surely one of the 
most venerable and devotional exercises of our holy religion, as old as 
this religion itself, for its Founder made the first Way of the Cross. Its 
object is to help the faithful to make in spirit, as it were, a pilgrimage to 
the chief scenes of Christ’s suffering and death. In order to realize more 
fully and more vividly all that Jesus suffered ont of love for them, pious 
Christians follow in His bloody footsteps, pausing at each incident that 
marked the Way of Sorrow to give themselves up to meditation and 
prayer. These are the Stations of the Cross which Christian piety has 
instituted, fourteen in number between the judgment seat of Pilate 
and the holy sepulchre. Nine of these incidents are related in the Gos- 
pels—namely, Our Lord’s condemnation by the Roman governor; His 
taking upon Himself and carrying the Cross; the compelling of Simon 
of Cyrene to assist Him in carrying the Cross; His words to the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem; and the last five which took place on Calvary. The 
three falls of our Divine Saviour, His meeting with His Mother, and the 
act as courageous as it was tender of the holy woman who wiped the 
bleeding face of the Master, are borrowed from tradition more or less 
ancient. These fourteen Stations constitute the Way of the Cross, a 
pious exercise which has spread over the entire world and is counted as 
one of the most salutary devotions, for no other devotion enables us 
more literally to obey Christ’s injunction to take up our cross daily and 
follow Him in the thorny path of the cross. “If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me” (Matt., 
xvi. 24). ‘‘And he that taketh not up his cross, nor followeth Me, is 
not worthy of Me” (Matt., x. 38). 


The Lessons of the Way of the Cross 


The Stations of the Way of the Cross are pulpits which silently preach 
to us Him who was crucified for us in as many lessons as there are in- 
cidents or phases of the Passion brought before the eyes of our mind. 
By this devotion we obtain a greater knowledge of this essential article 
of our holy religion. How important and essential this knowledge is, 
is testified to by St. Paul who, after his return from his translation to 
the third heaven, said: ‘For I judged not myself to know anything 
among you, but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified’”’ (I Cor., ii. 2). 

The Way of the Cross is not only a source of sacred knowledge of our 
religion, but also a school for all virtues: for faith, hope, love, humility, 
patience, gratitude, contrition, and compassion, which are taught 
us by Jesus Christ as in so many living pictures, and which we should 
imitate. The individual stations of the Way of the Cross are so many 
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hearths of divine love which, with every one of His sufferings, bring also 
before our mind’s eye the burning love of the Saviour, from the glowing 
fire of which no one can escape. 

The main reason why the Popes so urgently recommended the devotion 
of the Stations of the Cross and endowed it with indulgences, why St. 
Leonard of Port Maurice and the Franciscan Order endeavored to spread 
this devotion, is to enable the people and to make it easy for them to 
meditate on the Passion of Jesus Christ. The simple recollection of, or 
meditation on, the Passion of Jesus Christ is, according to Catholic 
theologians, of more value to us and more pleasing to God than to fast 
every day of the year on bread and water. In the Passion we find the 
whole treasure of the merits of Jesus and of all supernatural gifts. 
Nothing so awakens the mind to a true understanding of our Faith, 
nothing so enkindles the heart to a true love of God and of our fellow- 
man, nothing is so efficacious for the sanctification of our souls, nothing 
has such a healing power in regard to temptation and sin, as medita- 
tion on the Passion of Jesus Christ. As a remedy against pride we see 
His head bowed on the Cross; as a remedy against avarice we find 
poverty and denudation on the Cross; as a remedy against sensuality 
we find His virginal body covered with wounds; as a remedy against 
anger we find His side opened for love and Him praying on the Cross 
for His enemies; as a remedy against gluttony we find Him being given 
vinegar and gall to drink; as a remedy against envy we find His arms 
extended for an embrace of love;’ as'a remedy against sloth we find His 
hands and feet pierced by nails. 


Indulgences for Making the Way of the Cross 


All the faithful can gain a plenary indulgence every time they make 
the Stations of the Cross with a contrite heart. Confession and Holy 
Communion are not required, but one must be in the state of grace to 
gain any indulgence. If one receives Holy Communion on the same 
day, or makes the Stations ten times within a month and receives Holy 
Communion once that month, another plenary indulgence can be gained. 
If for any reasonable cause the exercise after being begun is not com- 
pleted, one can gain a partial indulgence of ten years and ten quaran- 
tines for every Station that has been completed. 

There are only three conditions for gaining these indulgences, apart 
from the blessing of the crosses of the Stations by a duly authorized 
priest. (1) In the first place, a meditation according to each one’s 
capacity, however brief, on the Passion of Our Lord is absolutely required. 
For the common people a pious remembrance and veneration of and 
affection for our suffering Saviour are sufficient. It is not necessary to 
meditate on the single incidents or phases of the Passion as they are 
represented by the individual Stations; a general meditation on the 
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Passion of Our Lord suffices; for instance, by giving answer mentally 
to the questions: Who suffers? For whom does He suffer? Why does 
He suffer? It is not necessary to say any prayers; but it is well to do so 
if it helps us to meditate, and generally a Pater and Ave are said. It is 
not necessary to kneel before each individual Station, but this also is 
advisable and is generally done. 

When the Stations are made privately, moving from Station to 
Station is always required. When the Stations are made publicly, it 
is sufficient if the priest accompanied by two servers goes from Station 
to Station, pausing at each Station and saying the prayers while the 
congregation answer from their places. The faithful usually rise and 
kneel for every Station, or at least genuflect. 

The Stations of the Cross must be made uninterruptedly. By short 
interruptions the connection is not destroyed. An interruption for 
some religious reason may be of longer duration—for instance, to assist 
at Mass, to listen to a sermon, or to go to Confession and Communion. 

Since Confession and Communion and prayer for the intention of the 
Holy Father or any other prayers are not prescribed, it is advisable 
to elicit an act of perfect contrition before beginning the Stations. Such 
an act of perfect contrition consists in being sorry for our sins because 
we have offended God by them. 


Crucifixes with the Indulgences of the Stations 


All those who are legitimately hindered from making the Stations of 
the Cross, can gain the indulgences of the Stations if they hold a crucifix 
blessed for that purpose in their hand and say twenty Paters, Aves and 
Glorias, and briefly meditate or reflect on the sufferings of Jesus Christ. 
If on account of manual labor (for light manual labor is permissible 
while these prayers are said) or for any other reasonable cause the 
faithful cannot hold the Station crucifix in their hands, they can gain 
the indulgences if, while saying the prescribed prayers, they carry the 
Station crucifix in any manner on their person. The figure of the Cruci- 
fied Saviour must be attached to the cross, or at least stand forth in relief. 
The indulgences are not attached to the cross, but to the figure of Christ. 
There need not be physical impossibility of making the Stations of the 
Cross in order to gain the indulgences of the Station crucifix; any legiti- 
mate hindrance—a moderately grave inconvenience or reasonable 
motive arising from any cause—is sufficient. 

The conditions for gaining the indulgences attached to the Station 
crucifix are: (1) meditation on or pious remembrance and recollection 
of the Passion is absolutely necessary; (2) the twenty Paters, Aves and 
Glorias must be said without any notable interruption. The state of 
grace is necessary, but not Confession and Communion. While a person 
says the prayers, he must hold the crucifix in his hand or carry it on his 
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person. Several persons legitimately hindered from visiting the Stations 
of the Cross can gain the indulgences of the Station crucifix if one holds 
such a crucifix and says the prayers while the others pray along with 
him or alternately, or follow mentally. If for a reasonable cause one 
does not complete the prescribed Paters, Aves and Glorias, while using the 
Station crucifix, one gains an indulgence of ten years and ten quarantines 
for every repetition of the Pater, Ave and Gloria. 


Concessions for the Sick 


The sick, who cannot without grave inconvenience or difficulty make 
the Stations of the Cross or recite the twenty Paters, Aves and Glorias, 
can gain all the indulgences of the Stations of the Cross by contritely 
kissing or looking at a crucifix blessed with the indulgences of the Sta- 
tions which a priest or any other person may hold before them, and say- 
- ing some short aspiration or prayer in memory of the Passion and Death 
of Our Lord. The sick who cannot without great inconvenience say the 
prescribed aspiration or prayer in memory of the Passion and Death of 
Christ, can gain the indulgences by contritely kissing or looking at a 
Station crucifix. 

The indulgences of the Station crucifix cannot be attached to rosaries, 
and Station crucifixes can be blessed with the indulgences only for those 
who are legitimately hindered from visiting the Stations of the Cross. 
As the indulgences of the Station crucifix are no longer personal but real, 
these crucifixes may be lent to others and do not lose the indulgences 
thereby. 

Conclusion 

Let us then often make use of this salutary devotional exercise. The 
making of the Way of the Cross is a public profession of our Faith, 
especially of the teaching of the Church regarding Christ’s Passion and 
the veneration of images. Here let us apply the words of Holy Writ: 
“‘Every one therefore that shall confess Me before men, I will also con- 
fess before My Father who is in heaven’ (Matt., x.32). By this devo- 
tion we, so to say, restore that honor to Jesus Christ which was trodden 
under foot in the streets of Jerusalem. We follow the words of Holy 
Writ: ‘Whosoever shall glorify Me, him will I glorify’ —in time and 
eternity (I Kings, ii. 30). 


Passion Sunday 
The Fact of Redemption 
By JAMES RYAN HucHEs, M.M., D.D. 


“By His own blood Christ entered once into the Holies, having 
obtained eternal redemption’’ (Epistle). 
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SYNOPSIS: (1) Redemption through Christ's blood. 
(2) Preparation for Holy Week. 
(3) Purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
(4) Our understanding of His saving death. 
(5) Calvary and the Mass. 
(6) Calvary and the Sacraments. 
(7) The price of our salvation. 


In the fourth article of the Apostles’ Creed, we profess that Our Lord 
“suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died and was buried.” 
The Epistle of Passion Sunday stresses the redemption effected by that 
crucifixion and death. ‘‘Christ by His own blood entered once into the 
Holies, having obtained eternal redemption.’”’ He entered into the 
Holies to offer sacrifice, not with the blood of goats or of calves (as did 
the Jewish high-priest), but with His own blood. He offered sacrifice 
to obtain for us redemption from sin—my sin and your sin and the sins 
of the whole world. The redemption He obtained for us is eternal, 
lasting, not temporary. In the words of St. Peter, ‘“‘you were redeemed, 
not with corruptible things as gold or silver, but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb unspotted and undefiled’’ (I Pet., i. 18- 
19). It is this “redemption through His blood, the remission of sins’’ 
(Ephes., i. 7), which we must learn to appreciate. ‘‘We are bought with 
a great price’’ (I Cor., vi. 20). 


Preparation for Holy Week 


Reviewing this doctrine of the Redemption, we are prepared to enter 
with understanding love into the mysteries of Holy Week. The Lord 
Himself warned the Apostles in advance of all that would happen during 
that dread time. ‘Behold,’ He said, ‘‘we go up to Jerusalem, and the 
Son of man shall be betrayed to the chief priests and the scribes, and they 
shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him to the Gentiles to 
be mocked and scourged and crucified, and the third day He shall rise 
again” (Matt., xx. 18-19). ‘‘The Son of man is not come to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister, and to give His life a redemption for many”’ 
(ibid., v. 28). The Church of the Lord gives us the same lesson, that 
we may understand the purpose of Christ’s sufferings and the ‘‘decease 
which He accomplished at Jerusalem’ (Luke, ix. 31), namely, that 
He “gave His life a redemption for many.’’ The fact must be brought 
home to our minds and hearts, that whenever we receive forgiveness 
of our sins, we receive such grace because Christ died for us. Realizing 
this fact, we are led to reverence greatly the Sacrifice of the Mass, this 
memorial of Our Saviour dying, and the Sacraments, those channels 
through which the blood of our Blessed Saviour is poured out upon our 
souls. 
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The Purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews 


The Epistle read on Passion Sunday was addressed originally to the 
early Hebrew converts to ensure their loyalty to Christ. They were in 
danger of reverting to the Jewish religion. The Jewish ceremonial of 
sacrifice was very elaborate, and therefore much more attractive in an 
external way than the plain ritual of the Christian Mass and Sacraments. 
Those early converts from Judaism tend to forget that the Jewish services 
were in reality only a shadow of the good things of the Christian dis- 
pensation, that with the blood of oxen and goats sins never could be 
remitted. Such sacrifices could only sanctify such as were defiled unto 
the cleansing of the flesh, the removal of legal impurities. They could 
not cleanse the conscience from the dead works of sin, to serve the living 
God. External magnificence could never be a substitute for inner power. 
Yet, those early Jewish converts had been dazzled by the splendor of 
the Mosaic ceremonies. Their minds had been blinded to the inner 
beauty and strength of the Cross of Christ. They could be steadied 
in their faith only by being instructed and enlightened as to the true 
worth of the sacrifice of the New Law. 


Our Understanding of His Saving Death 


We are in no danger of quitting the Church for the Synagogue, the 
priesthood of Christ for the priesthood of Aaron, which no longer exists. 
Yet, there is a danger for us too, and from kindred causes. We are 
liable to stop short at the ceremonial of the Church, as if it were merely 
a ceremonial, and not discern in it the invisible grace of which it is 
the visible sign. The Mass is more than a ceremony, however magnifi- 
cent: it is a fact, a sacrifice—the Sacrifice of the Cross offered now in 
an unbloody manner. Even when we remember the presence and the 
oblation of the Victim on the altar, we may forget that He is the Victim 
for sin. Whenever we receive the Sacraments, we do so in order to ob- 
tain grace; yet, we may readily fail to advert to the price paid for that 
grace in suffering and death by the Lord. It must be deeply impressed 
on our minds in faith that the death of Christ lies behind every sacra- 
mental act of the Church, making of it a channel of grace to our souls. 
Being baptized, we are collectively the “Church of God, which He has 
purchased with His own blood” (Acts, xx. 28). Allegiance to the Church 
is allegiance to the Crucified Christ. 


Calvary and the Mass 


The Mass is not only a commemoration of sacrifice: it is a com- 
memorative sacrifice, identical with and commemorative of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. St Paul is emphatic on the point: ‘The chalice 
of benediction, which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ? And the bread, which we break, is it not the partaking of the 
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body of the Lord?... As often as you shall eat this bread, and drink 
the chalice, you shall shew the death of the Lord until He come”’ (I Cor., 
x. 16, xi. 26). Unless we stir up the faith that is in us, we shall miss 
the point entirely; our attendance at Holy Mass will not be holy; 
it will not connote for us the present witnessing of Our Saviour’s sacrifice. 
Our assistance at Mass will be for us the fulfilling of a precept, but with- 
out understanding or love on our part. Instead, we must school our- 
selves to see in the Mass what it really is, the sacrifice of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, made once on Calvary and repeated now in an unbloody 
manner on our altars. Then will we make our own the Apostle’s pro- 
fession of faith: ‘‘I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and delivered Himself for me’’ (Gal., ii. 20). 


Calvary and the Sacraments 


Likewise, there would be no grace in the Sacraments had He not died 
for us. His dying fills every act of the liturgical drama of salvation with 
power. What visible proportion is there between the materials used 
and the words pronounced, on the one hand, and the effects produced 
in the soul, on the other? The proportion is there, nevertheless, and it 
is there solely through the saving death of Christ. “‘We who are baptized 
in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His death’ (Rom., vi. 3). We are signed 
with the sign of the cross in Confirmation, that the victory of the Cross 
may become our victory as soldiers of Christ. ‘It is the blood of Christ 
which cleanses us from all sin’ —in Confession (I John, i. 7). Ina word, 
the Passion of Christ is the basis of our whole spiritual life. It is signifi- 
cant that the first sermon which St. Thérése of Lisieux understood 
thoroughly was a sermon on the Passion of Our Lord. ‘The word of 
the cross,”’ as St. Paul reminds us, ‘‘to them indeed that perish is foolish- 
ness, but to them that are saved it is the power of God’’ (I Cor., i. 18). 
Little Thérése was taught before her first Confession that at that solemn 
moment the tears of the Christ-Child would purify her soul. She knew 
that His whole life was a bearing of the cross. Would that we might 
understand that salutary lesson in all its realism! 


The Price of Our Salvation 


It is comparatively easy for us to attend Holy Mass and receive the 
Sacraments of the Church. It was not easy for Christ to suffer and 
die that we might have the Mass and the Sacraments. He underwent 
it all that in this present time He might be able to bring us grace in 
seasonable aid. The words of the prophet Isaias are poignant: ‘He 
was wounded for our iniquities, He was bruised for our sins; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him, and by His bruises we are healed”’ 
(Is., liii. 5). ‘There is no salvation in any other. For there is no other 
name under heaven, given to men, whereby we must be saved” (Acts, 
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iv. 12), is the clear teaching of St. Peter. Such has been the burden of 
the sayings of all the Saints. The Passion of Christ as the cause of 
our salvation is a fact which we cannot afford either to forget or not 
to understand. It testifies to the reciprocal love existing between the 
Eternal Father and His Son, the love of which we are the heirs and 
beneficiaries. We must be rooted and grounded in the charity of the 
Crucified Christ. 


The Mysterious Ways of God with Men 


Faith teaches us that our salvation comes through the death of 
Christ. Why salvation had to come to us in that way, at such cost of 
tears and blood to the Son of God, must ever remain a mystery to us on 
earth. Why was it necessary for Christ to dieforus? Would it not have 
been sufficient if He had just become man for us? Was it essential that 
He. become man to save man? Could not God the Father have forgiven 
the sins of men out of sheer mercy, without satisfying the claims of 
His justice? In answer, we exclaim with St. Paul: ‘‘O the depths of 
the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How incompre- 
hensible are His judgments, and unsearchable His ways! For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord? Or who hath been His counsellor?” 
(Rom., xi. 33-34). Yet, while recognizing the mystery of it all, we may 
seek to understand something of the divine love, of which the Cross gives 
evidence. Those five most precious wounds of Christ are eloquent of 
love without compare, of such a love as fulfills both the justice and the 
mercy of God in our behalf. 

Prescinding from His justice, God could conceivably have forgiven 
the sins of men out of pure mercy, in the absence of any adequate 
satisfaction. But justice and mercy in God are both expressions of His 
love. It was that omnipotent love of God which determined to exalt 
both His justice and His mercy in Christ. Through the Incarnation, 
God the Father gave us in all mercy a Mediator, who could, at the same 
time as he made reparation for sin, satisfy even the most rigorous claims 
of the divine justice. 


The Need of a Divine Mediator 


The guilt of sin was an infinite guilt, since it was an offense against 
the infinite God. Man could and did incur such infinite guilt. He 
could never of himself take it away. Only God could render to God an 
infinite honor to correspond to the infinite guilt. The nature of sin as 
an offense against God scarcely comes home to us, simply because we 
scarcely know God. Only when we shall see Him face to face in heaven 
will the truth become clear to us. By the same token we scarcely grasp 
the idea of the reparation to be made for sin. Happily for us, God does 
not wait upon our understanding; He has taken upon Himself to right 
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the wrong. In the words of the Apostle Paul, ‘‘He spared not even His 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all’’ (Rom., viii. 32). 

That the Son of God might honor the Father in our name, He had to 
become one of us, identifying Himself with us in the common possession 
of a human nature. When He came, He ‘‘came in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and of sin.” ‘He emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man’”’ (Phil., 
ii. 7). To effect the atonement, He had to be “at one” with us. The 
coming of Christ the Mediator was the supreme condescension of that 
Eternal Wisdom whose ‘‘delights are to be with the children of men.” 
We cannot remember too often, or too keenly, that it is He “‘who of God 
is made unto us wisdom and justice and sanctification and redemption”’ 
(I Cor., i. 30). 


Superabundant Satisfaction 


Given the Incarnation, itself an unspeakable mystery, we are led to 
wonder yet more why the crucifixion had to follow. The least beat of 
Christ’s baby heart, the faintest sigh of His infant soul, being offered 
to the Father, would have been sufficient to atone for all the sins of the 
world, since every act of His sacred humanity had an infinite value, 
inasmuch as it was the act of the Son of God. Why then the agony in 
the Garden, the scourging and crowning with thorns? Why the way of 
the Cross and the consummation of Calvary? At the mere remembrance 
of such sufferings we may feel like remonstrating, as did Simon Peter at 
the first announcement of the Passion. ‘Peter, taking the Lord, began 
to rebuke Him, saying: ‘Lord, be it far from Thee; this shall not be 
unto Thee.’”’ Should we do so, we would merit the reproof of the 
Master for such worldly thoughts. ‘Who turning said to Peter: ‘Go 
behind Me, Satan, thou art a scandal to Me; because thou savorest 
not the things that are of God, but the things that are of men’ ” (Matt., 
xvi. 22-23). God’s love had decreed not only an adequate reparation, 
but a superabundant one: ‘Where sin abounded, grace should more 
abound” (Rom., vi. 20). 


God’s Ways Are Not Our Ways 


It is significant that our Blessed Lord Himself, on the verge of His 
Passion, “‘taking with Him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, began 
to grow sorrowful, and to be sad. Then He saith to them: ‘My soul 
is sorrowful even unto death. Stay you here, and watch with Me.’ 
And going a little further, He fell upon His face, praying and saying: 
‘My Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from Me. Nevertheless 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt’ ’’ (Matt., xxvi. 37-39). His human nature 
felt the horror of it all, and would have quailed before that final test of 
love. In concluding as He did, ‘‘Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou 
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wilt,” He set His seal to the testament of love, and sweated blood in doing 
so. The ways of God were not ways a mere man would have chosen. 

St. Paul tells feelingly of this travail of the God-Man: ‘Who in the 
days of His flesh, with a strong cry and tears, offering up prayers and 
supplications to Him that was able to save Him from death, was heard 
for His reverence. And whereas indeed He was the Son of God, He 
learned obedience by the things that He suffered; and, being consum- 
mated, He became, to all that obey Him, the cause of eternal salvation’’ 
(Heb., v. 7-9). At the sight of such obedient love, we can only cry out 
with the Apostle: ‘‘He loved me, and delivered Himself for me’’ (Gal., 
ii. 20). Understanding fails, and only love triumphs. 


He Loved Us to the End 


The Beloved Disciple, St. John, bears testimony to the same high 
love when he says: “Jesus, knowing that His hour was come, that He 
should pass out of the world to the Father, having loved His own that 
were in the world, He loved them to the end”’ (xiii. 1). He loved them 
to the end—to the last hour of agony and shame, to the death of the 
cross, to the utmost limit of all love. And now, at this remote date, 
as we stand in spirit at the foot of the cross with Mary the Mother of 
Sorrows, John the Beloved Disciple, and Mary Magdalene, the type of 
the penitent sinner, we seem to hear His plaint of love: “Behold this 
Heart, which has loved men so much.” We lose count of time and 
all else in contemplating that ‘‘charity of Christ which surpasseth all 
knowledge” (Ephes., iii. 19). We are drawn insensibly to the Heart 
of our Crucified Redeemer. 

He Himself foretold it all in that ever-memorable prophecy, saying: 
“I, if I be lifted up, from the earth, will draw all things to Myself.” 
“Now this He said,”” comments the Apostle, “signifying what death 
He should die’’ (John, xii. 32-33). Had He simply become man for us, 
perhaps we would not have appreciated His coming, and so would not 
have been led to avail ourselves of the means of grace offered to us. 
Now that we see how the disgrace of the cross won for us the grace of 
forgiveness, that ‘‘we are bought with a great price,’’ we are drawn to 
seek the application of that priceless grace to our souls. We see in the 
Sacred Heart that ‘“‘burning furnace of charity, that fountain of life 
and holiness, loaded down with opprobrium, bruised for our sins, obedi- 
ent unto death, the victim of sin.” At the sight of that spectacle of 
suffering for sin, we beg Him to break down the resistance of our obdu- 
rate, stiff-necked wills; to win them to His love, that He may become in 
very truth the “King and Center of all hearts.”” ‘“‘The charity of Christ 
presseth us,” even as it pressed the Apostle, St. Paul, “judging this, that 
if one died for all, then all were dead. And Christ died for all, that they 
also who live may not now live to themselves, but unto Him who died 
for them and rose again” (II Cor., v. 14-15). 
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Palm Sunday 


The Death and Burial of Christ 
By F. W. Hopce 


“Obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross’’ (Epistle).— 
“Jesus crying with a loud voice, yielded up His spirit’’ (Gospel).— 
“And Joseph, taking the body, laid it in his own monument’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christreallydied. How are we to explain this, since Christ was God? 
(2) He died freely. His sacrifice of His life was free, though He acted 
in obedience to His Father's will. 
(3) Hence, His unparalleled claim to our love and graditude. 
(4) Christ was really buried. How are we to understand this? 
(5) Divinity was never separated from Christ's body, even in the grave. 
(6) In what sense may we say that God suffered, died and was buried? 

With our mind’s eye fixed upon the figure of Christ on the cross, we 
are going to consider the second part of the fourth article of the Apostles’ 
Creed: “Died and was buried.” 

For three hours our Blessed Lord hung upon the Cross, the weight of 
His body subjecting His hands and feet to a most severe strain. For 
the wounds, already large by reason of the stout nails that caused them, 
were made larger still by the heavy weight of His body, which of necess- 
ity found in the hands its main support. The Precious Blood flowed 
freely during the final agony; and when we remember how much Our 
Lord had already suffered since the beginning of the Passion the night 
before, we marvel that His endurance on the Cross lasted solong. But 
when, at the end of those three painful hours, the divinely appointed 
moment of death arrived, Our Lord, having commended His spirit to 
the safekeeping of His Eternal Father, cried out with a loud voice, and 
“yielded up the ghost.” 


Christ Really Died 


Our Divine Lord really died. It is important to realize that Our 
Lord’s death was real. We may have been wondering why the Creed 
makes a point of mentioning Christ’s death, seeing that death would 
naturally follow upon the fact of crucifixion. Yet, there is good reason 
for the separate mention of His death, because there were once heretics 
who denied that He died at all. No doubt, their denial sprang from 
the consideration that Christ was not only man but God; and how is it 
possible, they would have argued, to reconcile the act of dying, or even 
the capacity of dying, with a man who is also God? 

To that denial, however, and to those arguments the Apostles replied 
with a profession of faith in the truth that their Divine Master was not 
only crucified but also died. ‘‘If Christ did not die, you and I are not 
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redeemed,”’ that was the Apostles’ answer. All four Evangelists bear 
witness that Christ died, in that they all record that Jesus ‘‘yielded up 
the ghost.’”” Moreover, we have it on the testimony of St. John that 
a certain soldier, seeing that Jesus was already dead, thrust a spear into 
His side, from which flowed blood and water; and John himself was an 
eyewitness. That Christ really died, there can be no possibility of 
doubting. 

We are, however, still faced with the question how Christ could 
really die, seeing that He was God. Christ, we must remember, was a 
true and perfect man. Now, every true man must be capable of dying; 
therefore, Christ was capable of dying. When a man dies, we say that 
his soul is separated from his body; and when we say that Christ 
died, we mean that His soul was separated from His body. But what 
happened to the Divinity of Our Lord? Did that become disunited from 
His body also? Not so; this we do not admit. When Jesus died, His 
soul indeed was disunited from His body, but not His Divinity; for the 
Divinity continued always united both to His body in the sepulchre and 
to His soul in Limbo. It was by virtue of what theologians call the 
grace of union that Christ’s flesh was united to the Person of the Son of 
God; and since that which is bestowed by God’s grace is never with- 
drawn unless sin cause its withdrawal, it is clear that the union between 
the flesh of Christ and the Person of the Son of God could never be 
dissolved, because in Christ there was no sin. Therefore, the union 
continued, even after death, in respect both of body and of soul. It 
was necessary for our redemption, indeed, that the death of Christ on the 
Cross should have been the act not only of Christ as a man but equally 
of Christ as God. In fact, it was the Son of God who died, although, 
of course, the Divinity itself could not suffer or die, since neither suffer- 
ing nor death nor any shadow of change can come nigh to the Divinity. 
But by virtue of the union between the flesh or human nature of Christ 
and the Person of the Son of God, we are able, and indeed are bound, to 
say that whatsoever is done by and through the flesh or human nature 
of Christ—like eating or sleeping, suffering or dying—is at the same 
time the act of the Son of God, since in Christ there are not two Per- 
sons, but only one—that is, the Son of God. Thus, we are bound to 
confess that God died for us. In the Epistle to the Hebrews we read 
that it became the Son of God to die, ‘‘that, through death, He might 
destroy him who had the empire of death, that is the devil, and might 
deliver them who through the fear of death were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to servitude’’ (Heb., ii. 10, 14, 15). Only the Son of God could 
do this. 


Christ Died Freely 


“Jesus, crying with a loud voice, yielded up His spirit.” Men are 
not strong enough to cry with a loud voice at the very moment they 
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breathe their last; yet, Jesus so cried just before He breathed His last. 
What did it mean? The Roman centurion who witnessed these events 
on Mount Calvary, hearing Jesus of Nazareth cry with a loud voice 
immediately before yielding up the ghost, said: ‘Indeed, this man was 
the Son of God” (Mark, xv. 39). The cry was a miraculous cry, and 
it signified that Jesus died when He Himself decreed to die. His death 
was as deliberate as any action He ever performed. Had it not been 
for the exercise of divine power, it is probable that Our Lord would 
have died much earlier in the course of His Passion; but as there were 
prophecies to be fulfilled as well as the act of dying on the Cross to be 
performed, He caused His body to remain alive until it pleased Him to 
disunite His soul from His body. He may, therefore, be said to have 
died not so much by external violence as by internal assent. This is 
confirmed by the words of Isaias (liii.7), who wrote: ‘“‘He was offered 
because it was His own will.”’ Our Lord Himself made a similar dec- 
laration when He said: “I lay down My life, that I may take it again. 
No man taketh it away from Me: but I lay it down of Myself, and I 
have power to lay it down: and I have power to take it again’’ (John, 
x. 17, 18). 

Our Lord’s freedom of choice covered more than His actual death: 
it included also the time and place of death. When certain of the 
Pharisees advised Him one day to depart from Jerusalem, because 
Herod had a mind to kill Him, He replied: ‘Go and tell that fox: 
‘Behold I cast out devils, and do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I am consummated. Nevertheless I must walk to-day and 
to-morrow and the day following, because it cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem.’’’ It was no use for Herod to plot His death. 
He would die indeed, but not before the time decreed by Himself. Be- 
fore that moment arrived, there were devils to be cast out and cures to 
be made, and all the conspiracies in the world would be powerless to 
encompass His death. When that moment did arrive, however, He 
permitted the forces of evil to do their worst. As He went forward to 
meet His enemies in the Garden of Olives, He said: “I am He,’’ and 
most willingly gave Himself into their hands; although, even on this 
occasion, He made it plain that they could have no power over Him 
unless it were given them, for St. John says that the first time He uttered 
the words, “I am He,’’ His would-be captors “‘went backward and fell to 
the ground”’ (John, xviii. 6). 

The fact that Our Lord died in obedience to His Heavenly Father’s 
will does nothing to diminish His freedom in dying. St. Paul says: 
“He was obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross’’ (Phil., 
ii.8). It was through Adam’s disobedience to the divine decrees that 
sin first came into the world, and only an act of obedience to the Divine 
Will could atone for this. Our Lord was the second Adam who came 
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to repair the damage done by the first; and there was a divine decree 
that He was to die. Did not Our Lord Himself say: ‘“This command- 
ment have I received of My Father’’—that is, to lay down His life? 
He had, on this same occasion, been saying that the Father loved Him, 
“‘because I lay down My life that I may take it again. No man taketh 
it away from Me: but I lay it down of Myself.” And then: ‘This 
commandment have I received of My Father” (John, x. 17-18). There- 
fore, Jesus was at once free and under obedience. A man can obey a 
command and still act freely. Obedience is not compulsion; and if 
we have the will to obey, our obedience is not compulsory, but free and 
meritorious. A Catholic who hears Mass on Sundays in fulfillment 
of the precept of the Church does a meritorious thing; for though under 
obedience to hear Mass on those days, he is still not under compulsion; 
and if he has the intention of fulfilling the law, his obedience is both 
free and meritorious. Now, Our Lord, being a man, was in a position 
to obey a precept; as God, of course, He was not, because as God He 
was equal to His Eternal Father. As man, however, He was subject to 
His Eternal Father, and so under obedience. Thus, in being obedient 
unto death, our Blessed Lord died freely. 


Christ’s Death Should Excite Our Love and Gratitude 


It is precisely this freedom of Our Lord in dying that helps us to form 
an idea, albeit inadequate, of His intense love for us. Had He suffered 
and died only because He could not escape it, we could hardly feel so 
grateful, for He would be but accepting the inevitable. But Jesus 
could have escaped death, had He chosen; He need not have died, for, 
as He said, He laid down His life of Himself, and no one could take it 
from Him. No; He was perfectly free to die or not to die, and He chose 
to die, and that because He loved us. He would never have done this 
but for the fact that we, His creatures, had sinned. Consequently, we 
must hold ourselves responsible for all the terrible sufferings He endured. 
It was for us He bore them! 


Christ Was Really Buried 


“And Joseph, taking the body, laid it in his own monument.” Hav- 
ing obtained permission from Pilate to take the body of Jesus down from 
the cross, Joseph of Arimathea, with the assistance of Nicodemus (John, 
xix. 39 sqq.), laid the body in a tomb or monument hewn out of the rock 
in a garden nearby. We can picture the mournful procession as it 
wended its way down the little hill of Calvary towards the garden where 
was Joseph’s own tomb; and there they laid the body to rest, closing 
the mouth of the cave with a large stone. 

That Christ was really buried, there can be no room for doubt. All 
four Gospels record the burial; and even if there were no record of the 
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event, we should have taken the burial for granted for the simple reason 
that He died. But again why make distinct mention of it in the Creed? 
What difficulty can there be in believing that a dead man hus been 
buried? Indeed, none. Why then is it distinctly mentioned? For 
two reasons: first, that Our Lord’s death may be rendered more cer- 
tain, for no proof of death can be stronger than the proof of burial; 
and secondly, that the miracle of Christ’s Resurrection may appear even 
more unquestionable and glorious. If Christ was really buried, the 
most unreasonable of sceptics should have no difficulty in believing that 
He died, especially as the presence of a guard at the mouth of the tomb 
until Easter Sunday morning (Matt., xxvii. 66) is a proof that the body 
remained there all that time, the stone at the mouth having been 
sealed. But since Christ really died, the miracle of His Resurrection 
appears all the more wonderful and glorious, and consequently all the 
more impossible for even hardened sceptics to explain away. 

It must, however, be emphasized that we believe not only that Christ 
was buried, but that God was buried. For the Divinity was never for 
one moment separated from Christ’s body—no, not even at the moment 
of death, or between the moment of death and the moment of resur- 
rection—and this by virtue of the grace of union which Christ had done 
nothing, and could do nothing, to lose. No grace is ever lost save by 
our own fault; and since Christ could do no wrong, the grace of union 
between His Divinity and sacred humanity could not be lost. Thus, 
it is true to say that God was buried. 

Yet, the body of Christ did not undergo corruption. The prophet 
foretold this when he said: ‘“Thou wilt not give Thy Holy One to see 
corruption” (Ps. xv. 10). Nor would it have been fitting that the sin- 
less body of the Redeemer should be marred by any taint. The de- 
composition that follows death is the consequence of bodily infirmity; 
for after death the body, of whatsoever nature, no longer has power to 
hold itself together. Now, if Christ had died as the result of some 
disease or because He could not escape the torments of His passion, it 
would be reasonable to suppose that His body would have followed the 
law of decomposition prescribed for every human body. But this was 
not the case. Christ died, not from compulsion, but from choice; He 
chose to suffer and die, and willingly offered Himself as the victim for our 
salvation. Morever, He died at precisely that moment which He Him- 
self chose, as witness His loud cry before expiring. Seeing, then, that 
His death was in no wise due to infirmity, but entirely to deliberate 
choice, it is unreasonable to suppose that His body would have been 
permitted to decompose; as, if it had decomposed, this would have 
given men reason to believe that His death was due to the infirmity of 
His human nature, but this we know was not the case. Thus did Our 
Lord show forth His Divinity even in death. Accordingly we confess 
that the dead body of Christ remained incorrupt. 
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There is but one other matter to which attention should be drawn. 
It has indeed been mentioned before, but is of such importance as to 
warrant further reference. It is this. The passion, death and burial 
of Christ apply to Christ, not as God, but as man. Suffering and death 
are the lot of human nature; and Christ being a man did not choose to 
be an exception to the rule. It was, however, in His human nature 
alone that Christ suffered; in His divine nature He could not suffer, 
for the nature of God is immune from any such thing. Nevertheless, 
it is true to say, not only that Christ, but that God suffered, died 
and was buried; for as Christ is not two Persons but one, all the acts of 
Christ as man are at the same time the acts of the Son of God. So true 
is this, that, if it were not true, the death of our Blessed Saviour on the 
Cross would have been in vain. 

Such is the meaning of our profession of faith in the death and burial 
of Jesus Christ. 


Good Friday 
Reflections on the Passion of Christ 


By BENIGNUS BRENNAN, O.M.CapP. 


“By the wood of the cross the whole world is filled with joy’ (from 
the Reproaches sung on Good Friday). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: A series of contrasts. The Jews appoint the Saviour to 
a throne and nail Him to a tree. Yet, Christ was more a King 
upon the Cross than when acclaimed by enthusiastic multitudes. 
He was a teacher who proclaimed: 

(1) the justice of God and the injustice of man; 
(2) a divine contempt of the world with its follies; 
(3) the supreme tenderness and love of the Creator for the creature. 
Conclusion: Therefore must men return to the awfulness and tenderness 
of the Cross to find individual happiness and national salvation. 


The liturgy of the Catholic Church during the later Lenten season 
sets before our spiritual vision a series of divine mercies and loves, 
of human loyalties and treacheries, of Jewish raptures and hatreds, 
acceptances and rejections. On Palm Sunday Jerusalem echoed to the 
grand refrain: ‘Blessed be the King who cometh in the neme of the 
Lord, peace in heaven and glory on high’”’ (Luke, xix. 38). On Good 
Friday the city lay in dark eclipse and its people cried: “Away with 
Christ! Crucify Him.’ And they blasphemed the Son of Man as He 
bore the wood to the hill of Calvary. They appointed the Messiah to a 
throne and nailed Him to a tree. And yet Christ was more a King upon 
the Cross than when acclaimed by enthusiastic multitudes and proved a 
greater conqueror in death than when He raised the dead to life. His 
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Passion became the springtide of redemption and His Cross the source 
of enlightenment, fortitude and hope. The Cross was the book which 
illuminated the minds of the Saints and gave constancy to their wills. 
It became an ensign to lead from darkness to light, from cruelty to com- 
passion, and from slavery to freedom. It roused St. Paul to preach only 
Christ and Him crucified; it inspired St. Francis of Assisi to cry out: 
“‘We adore Thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, and we bless Thee, because by 
Thy Holy Cross Thou hast redeemed the world.” Suffering on the 
hallowed wood the Saviour unfolded the relations of the creature to the 
Creator, and how men by loyal service may advance externally the 
glory of God, or by revolt may frustrate the plans of Providence and 
render nugatory the Divine Will. Above all, the Lord from His wooden 
throne proclaimed the justice of God and the injustice of man—the 
awfulness of sin; He proclaimed His contempt for the jesting world and 
all its conceits and His claims on the deepest love and gratitude of the 
human race. 


The Justice of God vs. the Injustice of Man 


The great fundamental facts of Christ’s Passion are summed up in 
the words: ‘‘He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died and 
was buried.’”’” This expression implies that the Son of God took upon 
Himself a human body, a soul sensitive to suffering and death. But, 
as Divinity was never separated from the humanity of Christ, God 
really suffered and died. “Bowing His head, he gave up the ghost’ 
(John, xix. 30). When the Lord endured the scourging, hung upon the 
Cross and yielded up His life, he was still the Word begotten of the Father 
from eternity; and the body on the tree as in the tomb, and the soul 
upon the shadowed hill as in limbo, was dominated by a Divine Personal- 
ity that gave infinite value to the tragedy of Calvary. This is indeed 
a tremendous mystery, but a mystery of reparation and of exquisite 
love and mercy. 

The majesty of the Godhead had been challenged, divine authority 
flouted and divine commands defied by men who were formed in the 
image of the Most High. The omnipotent God, dared and defied, stood 
as it were on the battlements of heaven, and the justice of His being 
demanded complete satisfaction. Nothing human could right the 
infinite wrong, nor could finite sacrifice appease in any way the Lord’s 
eternal holiness. Therefore did the Father, all-just, send to the world 
His beloved Son who became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
Cross. Herein we recognize a mystery, awful and oppressive, and infer 
that the first purpose of the Cross was to repair the cause and honor of 
God—that is to say, vindicate to every intelligent being the justice 
and sanctity of the Deity. 

From this aspect of the Passion sprang the redemption of mankind. 
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Men from the Garden of Eden to the Valley of Judgment sinned and will 
sin; they refused and will refuse to render to God the things that are 
God’s; they tried and will try to take away the divine supremacy in the 
order of intelligence. The human craved to become supreme, and this 
absurd ambition ruined the race and will continue to hurt the race, 
even after Christ has died to save it and died in the profoundest depths 
of mercy, love and compassion. ‘He was wounded for our iniquities; 
He was bruised for our sins. The chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him and by His bruises we are healed’’ (Is., liii. 5). Men of all ranks, 
Jews and Gentiles, Christians and pagans, were arrayed “against the 
Lord and against His Christ” (Ps. xi. 2). Men said at the foot of the 
cross and men say to-day: ‘“‘Let Him come down from the wood and we 
will believe in Him. Let Him show himself and we will admit Him.” 
This arrogance of pride or this conceit of self-love stretched up to rob 
the Divinity of its dominion, and merely succeeded in making men 
thieves unable to pay for what they had attempted to steal. Then came 
Christ to present atonement for our injustices and to win for us in the 
dread justice and agony of the Passion the right to live under the 
covenant of mercy and love. The injustice of man was a horrible dis- 
aster for himself, nor has it lost all its horrors; but, as the paltry dis- 
obedience of Eden brought death to the world, so the magnificent obedi- 
ence of Calvary won life for all peoples. 


Christ and the World 


The Lord from the Cross not only taught us the nature of divine 
justice and human ingratitude, but He preached an abiding contempt 
and condemnation of the world with its ideas. The world in the thought 
of Christ did not mean the material universe as created and fashioned 
by the Creator, but the world as remade by sinful man. It meant a 
stern reality with false ideas and moralities, sham pleasures and vaulting 
ambitions, shallow liberties and crushing cruelties. In the heart of the 
reality lay hidden destruction and death. This world Christ opposed 
and lashed with whips from the Temple. But nowhere was His contempt 
of the world more evident than when He hung nailed to the Cross and 
listened to the vocal philosophies and concupiscences of proud priest 
and scribe and Pharisee and plain man who had pronounced Him 
dangerous and worthy of crucifixion. It was on the Cross He trampled 
on earth’s goods, its riches, its glories, its pleasures; there He sustained 
the shock of its threats, its derisions, its falsehoods, its injustices, its 
insanities, and its tortures. This world which Christ denounced laughed 
over a few hours’ triumph, but shrank in fear when an empty tomb told 
that its victory had been defeat. The Lord tells us by His conduct that 
to have life we must renounce, deny ourselves, take up our cross, crucify 
ourselves to the world and the world to ourselves. In His preaching 
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He had said the same thing: “He that will save his life shall lose it; 
and he that lose his life for My sake shall find it. For what doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” 
(Matt., xvi. 25-26). Self-renunciation and the fuller life through self- 
denial are oftimes wrapt in shame and humiliation. Great were the 
shames of Christ, yet greater was His victory. 


Christ’s Claim on Man’s Love 


Amid all the shades and splendors of the cross one quality shone 
out and glistened in unbroken light—the love and mercy of Christ. 
It was vibrant with life; it was awful because it was so gentle; it was 
fascinating because it was so constant. We met it in Gethsemani when 
the Master kissed Judas, saying: ‘Friend, dost thou betray Me with 
a kiss?” We saw it when He looked upon Peter only to pity his triple 
denial. We heard it when He raised His eyes to heaven and prayed for 
His persecutors: ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” We meet it every day when He gently rebukes us, asking: “My 
people, what have I done to thee, or in what have I saddened thee? 
Answer Me. I have exalted thee in great power, and thou hast hung 
Me on the arms of the Cross.”’ Verily, this is the reproach of love and 
this is the blessing of the Cross. The wood was harsh to Christ, but 
kind to man; the nails that cruelly dug His hands and feet, gently 
probe human souls to heal them; the rood that sorely hurt its Bearer, 
lightly touches the shoulders of men to make sweet the yoke and light 
the burden of being good and spiritual. Christ on the sacred wood helps 
each one to step out like angels, and, flimsy and shabby though we may 
be, aids us to carry His cross and to complain no more. 


We Must Return to the Cross 


To the sorrowful, jangling world of to-day when nations madly crave 
for peace and fellowship and more madly prepare for war and destruction, 
the Cross with its wonderful lessons and virtues becomes more necessary 
than ever before in Christian times. Not many years ago Pope Pius X 
adopted as the motto of his reign: ‘The restoration of all things in 
Christ’’—of peace to a world crucified on the cross of greed and selfish- 
ness, of hope to peoples dying under the yoke of tyranny and hatred. 
At the time an Italian editor flauntingly proclaimed: ‘To-day the sword 
is holier than the Cross. Satan, the terrible, is gathering strength in 
the flames and sets his broad heel upon the symbol of subjection without 
freedom, which knows not how to stand with the weak for the defense 
of the weak nor wishes to do so.’”” The Saint studies the Cross, realizes 
its wondrous love, mercy, patience and pity, and grows to be the com- 
fort of his contemporaries and an exemplar to his followers. The 
“reds” and radicals ignore or despise it, as do individuals restless with 
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miseries, real or fancied, and nations desolate with the desolation of 
bitterness and despair. A return to the Cross is necessary for individual 
happiness and national salvation. For surely if men fathom the mystery 
of Calvary’s central tree with the charity and humility, patience and 
poverty of Him who died upon it, then of necessity will the world be 
renewed in justice and fraternity, and the arms of warfare and irreligion 
will fall from the hands of men who are steeped in the gospel of hatred 
and lust, through the light and mediation of Christ who came to en- 
lighten and redeem mankind. ‘By the wood of the Cross, though it 
may connote shame and suffering, the whole world will be filled with 


joy.” 
Easter Sunday 
The Resurrection 
By Au. T. ZELLER, C.SS.R. 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: (1) The seeming failure. 
(2) The mystery of the Cross. 
(3) The deeper our understanding of this, the clearer our 
appreciation of the Resurrection. 
I. The Resurrection is glorious because it is so certain. 
(1) Our Lord foretold it often. 
(2) Witnesses attest it: 
(a) the holy women; 
(b) the Apostles; 
(c) the enemies of Christ. 
II. It is glorious because it is the victory of Christ. 
(1) He had foretold it as ‘‘the’’ sign of His mission. 
(2) He had foretold it as a command of His Father. 
(3) Tradition represents Him in triumph over the tomb. 
III. It is glorious because it is the seal of our Faith. 
(1) All Christ’s manifestations of His glory are at the same time 
sources of blessing. 
(2) St. Paul realized the meaning of the Resurrection for our Faith. 
(3) St. Stephen’s vision. 
Conclusion: (1) Summary. 
(2) St. Paul’s exhortation. 


We have passed once more with Christ through the gloom of Good 
Friday. Once more we have contemplated Him in His bitter passion 
and death. We have assisted in spirit at His seeming failure and shame 
on the Cross. It all seemed so mysterious to us—that He, the Son of 
God, should have to suffer and die. Love is the one explanation—His 
love that made Him wish to atone for our sins, not in an ordinary and 
merely sufficient way, but in the way that became His extravagant love 
for us, in a superabundant way. The deeper we have entered into His 
humiliation, the more we have lived into His suffering and shame, the 
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more we can appreciate His Resurrection, the more we can enter into 
the joy of Easter. This is what is before our minds to-day—the 
glorious Resurrection of Our Lord. 


Resurrection Glorious Because Certain 


Our Lord Himself wished to make sure of it. Therefore, He foretold 
it again and again. Thus, when Peter made that glorious confession of 
his faith in Christ, Our Lord, as if to confirm him, at once proceeded 
(as we read in St. Matthew, xvi. 21) to show His Apostles that ‘He 
must needs die and the third day rise again.”’ After His transfigura- 
tion also Christ spoke of it as if to reassure His Apostles and save them 
from lack of faith by reason of His seeming failure in death, telling 
them ‘‘not to speak of the vision to anyone until the Son of Man shall 
be risen from the dead’”’ (Matt., xvii. 19, 23). And more publicly still 
did He speak of it on His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, just before 
His Passion, as if to show that He had power over His own life, to show 
His mastery and absolute certainty of victory: ‘The Son of Man shall be 
delivered up.... And they shall condemn Him to death, ... and they 
shall give Him to the Gentiles. . . to be crucified, and the third day He 
shall rise again’ (Matt., xx. 18, 19). And finally after the Last Supper, 
when already the gloom of the Passion was settling upon His humanity, 
He reminded His Apostles of it as of something they should be familiar 
with, as of something they should be quite certain of. He said: ‘After 
I be risen again, I shall go before you into Galilee” (Matt., xxvi. 32). 

In fact, it has been noted that Christ never spoke of His passion and 
death without referring to His Resurrection that would follow it. So 
much so that even His enemies, after His death and burial, recalled it, 
saying to Pilate: ‘Sir, we have remembered that that seducer said 
while He was yet alive: ‘After three days I will rise again.’ Command 
therefore the sepulchre to be guarded until the third day: lest perhaps 
His disciples come and steal Him away, and say to the people: ‘He is 
risen from the dead,’ and the last error be worse than the first’’ (Matt., 
xxvi. 63, 64). This is just what the Lord wished; He wanted to make 
everyone familiar with it; He challenged His enemies, as it were, to do 
their utmost to prevent it, so that the fact might become certain beyond 
all doubt. 


Witnesses of the Resurrection 


Here again, then, He left no evidence to be desired. Friend and foe 
could see for themselves that His word was true. The holy women 
went to the tomb and received assurance, not only from the empty tomb, 
but also from the Angels who announced His Resurrection as they had 
announced His coming at Christmas. The Apostles not only beheld 
the empty tomb, not only heard the witness of the Angels, but they 
were privileged to see and touch and converse with their risen Saviour. 
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So dreadful had been the humiliation of Christ in His passion and death, 
so complete the victory of His enemies, that the Apostles almost forgot 
His predictions of His Resurrection, they lost heart—they almost lost 
faith in Him. But so overwhelming was the evidence Christ gave them 
that all doubt was wiped away, even from the mind of Thomas who 
refused to believe the other Apostles. henceforth they preached it 
to the world—nay, to all ages. 

The guards who were placed at the sepulchre, they knew of it and 
have given their unwilling witness. So also did the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, those archenemies of Christ, in trying to bribe the guards. For, 
as St. Matthew tells us, when the guards came back to the city to tell 
“the chief priests all things that had been done,’’ the ancients, “being 
assembled together, taking counsel, gave a great sum of money to the 
soldiers, saying: ‘Say you, His disciples came by night, and stole Him 
away when we were asleep. And if the governor shall hear of this, we 
will persuade him and secure you.’ So they, taking the money, did as 
they were taught: and this word was spread among the Jews even unto 
this day.” 

We are almost grateful to the enemies of Jesus for this futile strategy 
of theirs, for it only adds to our certainty of the fact of Christ’s Resur- 
rection. So they knew about it, they did not deny it, but they shut 
their eyes willfully against it. Silent as had been His coming into the 
world, silent also was this other manifestation of His love—His Resur- 
rection. Silent enough for faith, but sufficiently attested for reasonable 
faith. 


Glorious Manifestation of Divine Providence 


We cannot help admiring the providence of God in the marvellous 
arrangement of His wonderful manifestations on earth. We can well 
imagine the joy that filled the hearts of the Apostles this day. That 
same joy fills the Church, and she multiplies her Alleluias throughout 
the liturgy. That same joy ought to fill our hearts, if we have a spark 
of love for Christ our King. We cannot help seeing in the conduct of 
the Scribes and Pharisees the explanation of present-day events. They 
had seen the calling back to life of Lazarus. Did they believe in Him 
who raised him up again? No, they did not deny the fact—but they 
put Christ to death to close His mouth for ever. They heard of His 
Resurrection from the only direct witnesses, the guards whom they had 
set at the tomb. Did they believe? No, they did not deny it-—but 
they tried to seal the lips of the guards with bribes. They had 
triumphed apparently a few days before, now they were in consterna- 
tion and shame; yet, they would not submit. To-day, the world 
stands in the same attitude before the mystery of Christ’s Resur- 
rection and the Faith He built upon it. 

There is, therefore, no reason to wonder or to be alarmed. If we are 
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disciples of Christ, like the first disciples (the Apostles and the holy 
women), we enter into the joy of this day and sing with Holy Church 
in the gladness of our hearts: ‘I saw the tomb wherein the Living One 
had lain: I saw His glory as He rose again. . . . Alleluia.”’ 


Resurrection Glorious as the Victory of Christ 


Our joy is, first of all, for Christ our King. This is the fruit of His 
supreme victory. Time and again He had foretold His Resurrection, as 
we haveseen. But He foretold it precisely as being the sign of His divine 
mission to the world. After Christ had ejected the buyers and sellers 
from the Temple, as we read in St. John (ii. 18 sq.), they challenged 
Him and asked Him by what right He posed as the guardian, the owner, 
of the Temple of God: ‘‘What sign dost Thou show, seeing Thou dost 
these things?’’ Jesus answered and said to them: “‘ ‘Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up’... But He spoke of the temple of 
His body.” And “when He was risen again from the dead, His dis- 
ciples [and, as we have seen, His enemies] remembered that He had 
said this.” 

Again, when He had cured the deaf-mute who was possessed by the 
devil (Matt., xii. 23-28), and the people in wonderment exclaimed: 
“Ts not this the Son of David?” the Pharisees challenged Christ to give 
them a sign of His divine mission. They attributed His power to 
Beelzebub, and when He convicted them of insincerity, as if in scorn, 
they said: “Master, we would see a sign from Thee.’ But Christ 
majestically replied: ‘““An evil and adulterous generation seeketh a 
sign: and a sign shall not be given it except the sign of Jonas the prophet. 
For as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and three nights, so 
shall the Son of Man be in the heart of the earth three days and three 
nights.” 

One would think that these men, hearing these oft-repeated promises 
of Christ, would at least await the issue; this would have been the most 
patent refutation of His claims. If He rests all His claims upon His 
resurrection from the dead, then they need only disprove that, and all 
His claims would fall. In their futile hatred they only hastened and 
established the proof. They brought Him to His death; they saw to it 
that it be certain; they saw to it that it be as humilating as possible; 
they sealed the tomb; they placed the guards before it—and they pro- 
claimed their victory. O vain, foolish pride and hatred of men who 
willfully persist in being blind! 

For Jesus, in His humanity, this must have been one of those hours 
when He rejoiced in His Heavenly Father. For here was the supreme 
evidence to the world that the Father loved Him; here was the ful- 
fillment of one more command He had received from the Heavenly 
Father. 
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In His Passion, when His sacred hands were bound and He was led 
away to torture and death, He had said: ‘This is your hour and the 
power of darkness.’’ This was His hour and the love of His Heavenly 
Father. He had said in the presence of His enemies, the Pharisees: 
“Therefore doth the Father love Me; because I lay down My life, that 
I may take it again. No man taketh it away from Me: but I lay it 
down of Myself. And I have power to lay it down: and I have power 
to take it up again. This commandment have I received from My 
Father” (John, x. 17-18). 

No wonder tradition represents Christ in pictures standing majesti- 
cally above the tomb, bearing in His hand a white banner marked with a 
red cross. His Resurrection is His victory. It is the sign that He came 
from the Father; it is the sign that He and the Father are one—one in 
love, one in will, one in design—and that He is the King of life and of 
death, that of His kingdom there shall be no end. 

Well does the Church, rejoicing with and for her Head, Christ, sing 
to-day: ‘“This is the day which the Lord hath made; let us rejoice and 
be glad in it.” Or as we read in the Sequence of the Mass: “We know 
that Christ indeed has risen from the grave. Hail, Thou King of 
Victory!” 

If we could have been with the Apostles that day, when Christ ap- 
peared in their midst in the Upper Room at Jerusalem, we would have 
witnessed a scene of inexpressible gladness. These men, to whom Christ 
had grown so dear, must have been filled with awe and wonder; they 
must have rejoiced for Christ, for they better than any others under- 
stood His victory. We must enter into this joy of the Apostles to-day 
and offer to our Risen Saviour, the Victor over death and the powers of 
darkness, our hearts and our minds in unswerving faith, in loving con- 
gratulation. 


The Resurrection Glorious as the Seal of Our Faith 


But, if this is a day of joy and glory for Christ, it is also a day of happi- 
ness for us. Every manifestation of Christ on earth, by His love, was 
so arranged that it also was a source of blessing to us. If this is true 
of His birth at Christmas, of His miracles, of His passion and death, it 
is true in a special way of His Resurrection. It was by His birth and 
death that He accomplished our redemption; but it was by His Res- 
urrection that He, so to speak, stooped to conquer these restless, hesitat- 
ing, earthly minds of ours, and gave us the evidence that should for 
ever win them and quiet them with unfailing and infallible assurance. 

Well did St. Paul realize this. He is in one way the greatest witness 
to the Resurrection of Christ. And he realized fully what it meant, 
as he the former persecutor becomes the great preacher of the Resur- 
rection. “If Christ be not risen again,’’ Paul declares, ‘‘then is our 
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preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found 
false witnesses of God, because we have given testimony against God, 
that He that hath raised up Christ—whom He hath not raised up, if the 
dead rise not again.’”’ He staked his faith upon the Resurrection of 
Christ, as Christ Himself had staked His claim upon His Resurrection 
from the dead. 

This day, then, in the mystery we celebrate, is the supreme assurance 
of our faith in Christ and in our future resurrection. Would that our 
faith might be as strong, as indomitable, as unalterable as was the faith 
of St. Paul! Then would our joy to-day be full. For in Christ’s Res- 
urrection we would see the fulfillment of our faith, we would see the 
explanation of all life, we would see the certain sign of that eternity 
that awaits us. St. Stephen, the first martyr, through a rain of stones 
saw the heavens open and Christ in glory beside the throne of God; we 
too would see through life’s ills and hardships, doubts and glooms, our 
King and Lord risen in glory. 


Conclusion 


Easter, then, should be to us a day of joy and gladness—joy for Christ 
our King, for this was His victory over all His enemies and the enemies 
of man, joy for ourselves, for this is the seal of our faith. ‘“Therefore,’’ as 
St. Paul says and we read each year on this day, “let us feast, not with 
the old leaven, nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” 

“Feast’’—the Apostle could not have expressed joy in a better way. 
But our feasting is that feast of heart and satisfaction of mind, that 
joy of our whole being, that comes with the assurance that we are not 
deceived. Christ is risen—our faith then is true. But if true, our 
resolve must be to reawaken that faith, and in all sincerity resolve to 
live up to it more faithfully than ever. 








Book Reviews 


Our Preaching 


The non-Catholic world must stand aghast at what has lately been 
going on in Spain—a supposedly Catholic country. The barbarity and 
savagery there exhibited has never been surpassed, if ever equalled, in 
all human history. And, worst of all, the crimes and slaughter and 
destruction done have been participated in and approved by apparently 
the majority of the people. Instead of being restrained by religion, 
those maddened men, women, and children—all baptized Catholics— 
have manifested a diabolical hatred of religion and of everybody and 
everything connected with it that would disgrace the wildest and most 
inhuman savages. What must outsiders think of ‘Catholic Spain” 
and of the Catholic Faith? After so many centuries of Catholicism, 
how explain such terrible results, such bitter, deadly-poisoned, ruinous 
fruits? What apology can the Church make for so humiliating a spec- 
tacle, such a devastating picture? 

Some years ago the present writer sat at table with a group of priests 
and a highly educated Spanish layman. That young Spaniard was 
telling of religious conditions in Spain. He said in substance: “We in 
Spain are all baptized Catholics, but very few of us know anything 
about the teachings of the Faith. Comparatively few go to church at 
all. There is never any preaching, except during certain novenas. In 
my own parish we have thirty Masses on a Sunday, but never any 
preaching, not even the reading of the Gospel or the Epistle. The people 
don’t know what the Mass and the Sacraments mean. They don’t see 
why they should go to church. They have only the vaguest notion of 
what faith and religion stand for. There are no Protestants, no Jews, 
in our country. We wish we had some, so as to put life into our re- 
ligion by their opposition and rivalry.” 

Does not this first-hand confession go far towards explaining what 
has been happening of late in Spain? Let us read again in this connec- 
tion the parable of the wicked husbandmen, also the story of the barren 
fig-tree. The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind to powder. 
Those who sow the wind, eventually reap the whirlwind. Let us take 
warning while there is time. That which has happened in Spain can 
happen elsewhere—perhaps even in America! 

We recall that when the Prophet Jeremias was thundering against 
the people and the religious conditions of his time, when he was fore- 
telling the woe and destruction that would surely come upon Juda and 
Jerusalem for their sins, the religious authorities and people rose up 
against him. They denounced him as a kill-joy, an alarmist, a pessi- 
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mist, a disturber of their sweet repose, a traitor to their country; 
and finally, when they could not hush him up and would not change 
their own self-seeking, vain, neglectful, sinful lives and manner of 
acting, they put the aged and weary prophet to death as a nuisance 
and sank back into the delusive peace and ease which, unnoticed, were 
bringing them day by day ever closer to the time of awful awakening 
and irretrievable ruin. When the predictions of Jeremias were ful- 
filled, it was too late to apply a remedy. 

There are signs enough that the Church in this country is slowly going 
the way of all flesh. Those who have eyes to see, are aware of these 
signs; but they do not dare to point them out too specifically, for they 
remember the fate of Jeremias. These spirits, however, who have 
some sight left, cannot but remark the sad contrast now so often seen 
between the Crucified Master, who had not where to lay His head, and 
many of those who profess to follow Him. It is not that these critics 
are unreasonable in their demands. Good Catholics, at least in this 
country, do not want their clergy to be without those temporal aids 
that are necessary and useful for the work of the ministry. But at the 
same time they do feel that they have a right to criticize and to censure 
when there is question of a widespread indifference and neglect of so 
basic a need on the part of the laity and so primary a duty on the part 
of the clergy as preaching the Word of God at all times. They know 
very well that faith comes by hearing and is lost for want of preaching, 
among other causes. Those of the older generation deplore the passing 
of the days when they were given time enough to assist at Mass in a 
respectable manner and to hear a worthwhile instruction or sermon at 
every Mass. These still fervent souls know what the absence of preach- 
ing and instruction will mean in the near future, when the oncoming 
generations will repeat the history of religious ignorance that has ruined 
the Faith in Spain. They pray and lament, and hope for the best, but, 
like Jeremias, they cannot close their eyes to the dark outlook. 

A casual and impartial survey will convince us that this view of the 
situation is not unwarranted at home and abroad. In this country it 
seems that priests in many places have taken over the Protestant 
custom of omitting all preaching during the summer and of curtailing 
the sermon at other times. They say that people do not want to be 
detained, that they want a short Mass so as to get out soon, for they 
are going somewhere; they have no time to listen to a sermon, es- 
pecially on a hot summer or a cold winter day, and so on. So perhaps 
it is; but soon these same people will not want any Mass or any church 
at all. Yield to wrong demands, and others will be made. Surrender 
to evil in one direction, and before long the debacle will be complete. 

We are not unaware that there are many excuses for not preaching. 
There are, in the first place, many discouraging features connected with 
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this function of the ministry. For example, when we have done our 
best, we often have reason to wonder if we have done any good, have 
influenced for the better a single soul. If our sermons have any prac- 
tical value at all, they are bound to hit someone, to disturb someone's 
conscience, to challenge some wrong way of living; and the result with 
the insincere is likely to be bad, to do harm. If we endeavor just to 
please or to entertain, we are wasting our time. If we close our eyes 
to public flagrant abuses that are undermining the welfare of the people 
and avoid saying anything that might offend notorious politicians or 
malefactors, we are just hirelings and hypocrites, and the good people 
will see it. No wonder then that we are often tempted to cease preach- 
ing or to omit it whenever possible. But, on the other hand, it is a 
duty which we have freely taken upon ourselves, and we are not at 
liberty to neglect it. Moreover, we can never tell when some soul may 
be greatly benefited by what we say; when someone may be turned 
from sin to virtue, from the way of perdition to eternal salvation by 
some word of ours. Cardinal Newman says somewhere, about the 
Church in general, that she constantly preaches to all the world, hoping 
to save all, but knowing all the while that she will save but a few. 
Such should be our attitude. 

Another excuse for neglect of preaching is the labor and effort that 
good sermons require. It is no easy matter to preach week after week 
throughout the year, and perhaps for many years, to the same con- 
gregation, and to be able always to interest and to instruct. Such 
preaching requires much knowledge and great resourcefulness; and 
even more, it requires a lively faith and an ardent zeal. 

And just because good preaching is so necessary and so difficult, a 
book like that of Father Sharp! is most useful, and should be most 
welcome. Catholics have not a great variety of books that help the 
preacher, and most of those we do have are concerned with General 
Homiletics, sermon composition and delivery. Father Sharp has 
rightly seen the need of a textbook in English on the subject of Special 
Homiletics, or the characteristics of the different types of sermons, and 
he has given us an admirable book covering this neglected field. It is 
a most useful work for senior seminarians as well as for priests already 
engaged in the ministry. 

The author brings to his work wide reading and erudition combined 
with a rich experience. He is familiar with all the best Catholic and 
non-Catholic literature on his subject, and he has arranged his material 
and expressed his thoughts in a manner at once attractive and practical. 


1 By John K. Sharp, A.M., S.T.B., Professor of Homiletics and Catechetics, 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. Foreword by the 
Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, S.T.D., Bishop of Brooklyn (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York City). 
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It is only when we take up a book like this and go over it carefully that 
we begin to realize how much we need to know and have yet to learn 
about preaching, even though we have been discharging the function 
for many years. 

We therefore need books like this of Father Sharp, and let us hope it 
will be widely and diligently used in the seminary and out of it. More 
books like ‘‘Our Preaching,’’ and a real, serious study of them will help 
us to reclaim the ground and the influence our pulpits have lost in this 
country. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Grace and the Sacraments 


Father Crock’s new volume! will be welcomed by the clergy for several 
fairly obvious reasons. First, in his preceding work on ‘“The Command- 
ments in Sermons’”’ he had covered adequately and interestingly one 
broad section of the matter contained in the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent. He has now performed a similar task for another broad section, 
and has thus provided the clergy with a manual of highly interesting 
matter for carrying out the prescribed course of a four-years’ series of 
instructions (cfr. HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, July, 1935, pp. 
1073-1085). Secondly, the present large volume (x + 293 pages) pro- 
vides sufficient space for no less than 46 treatments which succeed in 
making difficult subjects both clear and interesting to the people. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulct. 

It is needless to say that the subject of Grace is a difficult one for the 
ordinary mind to understand, when that subject is handled in the manner 
of a textbook of theology. Father Crock avoids beginning with a 
definition of grace, but leads the hearer by scarcely perceived steps to 
a realization of its meaning in an indirect fashion. He alludes to the 
many natural gifts bestowed on us by God, calls them graces in an 
“aside,’’ and then draws attention to the spiritual gifts He so lavishly 
confers on us—and thus the hearers understand, by the route of com- 
parison and analogy, the true meaning of Grace and its relations to the 
Sacramental System. 

Throughout the volume the reader will perceive the happy way in 
which anecdotes and illustrations of various kinds attract and sustain 
attention. Let me suggest that the reader first of all turn to page 26, 
and note the humorous character of the first paragraph—an anecdote 
long enough to tell us a story and to apply its moral with intelligible 
force. One-fifth of the whole space given to this particular Instruction 
is occupied with the true story—but neither reader nor hearer will 
begrudge the time spent on it because it has the character of a parable 


1 Discourses on Grace and the Sacraments. By the Rev. Clement Crock (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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such as Our Lord so often used in His instructions to the people. Then 
let the reader turn to other treatments and note the large part played 
by anecdotes and illustrations in the methods followed by Father Crock. 
Once again we are tempted to quote Horace’s saying: Omne tulit 
punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. Father Crock has admirably succeeded 
in being informative without being dry. He has also happily succeeded 
in making his discourses short. 


H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Instructions for Children 


To reach the mind and the heart of the child it is not enough to use the 
simple vocabulary with which children are familiar; it is also necessary 
to have real insight into the child’s mentality. For the adult and ma- 
ture mind this is not an easy task. Much of what goes under the name 
of child-psychology is pseudo-science and suffers from over-simplifica- 
tion. Many have in vain sought the key to the child’s heart. Yet, it is 
important that we make an early start with the training of the mind and 
the heart of the child, and that particularly where the religious and moral 
development is concerned. Above all, therefore, the religious teacher 
must be able to find the right approach if his work is to be successful. 

Father Krasewski has devoted much time to the study of child psy- 
chology and familiarized himself with the ways and habits of the modern 
child. Out of his studies some excellent instructions and sermons have 
grown which are well adapted to this stage of mental evolution.’ He 
does not address an abstract child (which after all is only a mental fig- 
ment), but the concrete child of our own days in the actual setting of its 
cultural and social environment. In his instructions he uses chiefly 
the narrative method and thus captures the attention and holds the in- 
terest of his youthful listeners. We think he has found the right ap- 
proach and recommend his sermons as models for similar occasions. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


1 Christus bei den Kindern. Neue Kinderpredigten. By Felix Krasewski (B. Her- 
der Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.). 
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